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FOLK-SONG AND FOLK-POETRY AS FOUND IN THE 
SECULAR SONGS OF THE SOUTHERN NEGROES 


BY HOWARD W. ODUM 


AN exaniination of the first twenty volumes of the Journal of Amer- 
ican Folk-Lore, and a study of the published folk-songs of the Southern 
negroes, reveal a large amount of valuable material for the student 
of folk-songs and ballads. Investigation of the field indicates a still 
larger supply of songs as yet not collected or published. Unfortu- 
nately the collection of these songs has been permitted to lapse within 
recent years, although there is no indication that even a majority 
have been collected. In fact, the supply seems almost inexhaustible, 
and the present-day negro folk-songs appear to be no less distinctive 
than formerly. It is hoped that special efforts will be made by as 
many persons as possible to contribute to the negro department of 
American folk-lore as many of the songs of the Southern negroes 
as can be obtained. That they are most valuable to the student of 
sociology and anthropology, as well as to the student of literature and 
the ballad, will scarcely be doubted. 

Two distinct classes of folk-songs have been, and are, current among 
the Southern negroes, — the religious songs, or “‘ spirituals;’’ and the 
social or secular songs. An examination of the principal collections 
of negro songs, a list of which is appended at the end of this paper, 
shows that emphasis has been placed heretofore upon the religious 
songs, although the secular songs appear to be equally as interesting 
and valuable. My study of negro folk-songs included originally the 
religious and secular songs of the Southern negroes; analysis of their 
content; a discussion of the mental imagery, style and habit, reflected 
in them; and the word-vocabulary of the collection of songs. The 
religious songs have already been published in the American Journal 
of Religious Psychology and Education (vol. iii, pp. 265-365). In order 
to bring this paper within the scope and limits of the Journal of 
American Folk-Lore, it has been necessary to omit the introductory 
discussion of the songs, for the most part, and to omit entirely the 
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vocabulary and discussion of the mental imagery, style and habits, of 
the negro singers. In this paper, therefore, only the secular songs are 
given, which in turn are divided into two classes, —- the general social 
songs, and work songs and phrases. 

To understand to the best advantage the songs which follow, it is 
necessary to define the usage of the word “ folk-song”’ as applied in 
this paper, to show how current negro songs arise and become common 
property, to note their variations, and to observe some of the occasions 
upon which they are sung. Each of these aspects of the Southern 
negro’s songs is interdependent upon the others; the meaning of the 
folk-songs is emphasized by the explanations of their origin and varia- 
tions; the singing of the songs by many individuals on many occasions 
emphasizes the difficulty of confining any song to a given locality or 
to'a single form; and the value of the song is increased as it passes 
through the several stages. 

The songs in this collection are ‘‘ negro folk-songs,’’ in that they 
have had their origin and growth among the negroes, or have been 
adapted so completely that they have become the common songs of 
the negroes. They are “ folk-poetry which, from whatever source and 
for whatever reason, has passed into the possession of the folk, the 
common people, so completely that each singer or reciter feels the 
piece to be his own.’’! Each singer alters or sings the song according 
to his own thoughts and feelings. How exactly this applies to the 
negro songs may be seen from the explanations which follow, and from 
the study and comparison of the different songs. It is not necessary, 
therefore, in order to classify the songs as negro songs, to attempt to 
trace each song to its origin or to attempt to determine how much is 
original and how much borrowed. Clearly many of the songs are 
adapted forms of well-known songs or ballads; others, which in all 
probability had their origin among the negroes, resemble very strongly 
the songs of other people; while still others combine in a striking way 
original features with the borrowed. In any case, the song, when it 
has become the common distinctive property of the negroes, must be 
classed with negro folk-songs. Variations of negro folk-songs among 
themselves may be cited as an illustration of this fact. Likewise there 
is abundant material for comparing with well-known folk-songs or 
ballads of other origins. One may note, for instance, the striking 
similarity between the mountain-song — 

“She broke the heart of many poor fellows, 
But she won't break this of mine’’— 
and the negro song ‘‘ Kelly’s Love,”’ the chorus of which is, 
“You broke de heart o’ many a girl, 
But you never will break dis heart o’ mine.” 

1Dr. John Meier, quoted by Professor H. M. Belden, Journal of American Folk-Lore, 

vol. xxiv, p. 3. 
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Or, again, compare the version of the Western ballad, ‘‘ Casey Jones,” 
— which begins, 
“Come, all you rounders, for I want you to hear 
The story told of an engineer. 
Casey Jones was the rounder’s name, 
A heavy right-wheeler of mighty fame,’”’— 


with the negro song, ‘‘ Casey Jones,”’ which begins, 


“Casey Jones was an engineer, 
Told his fireman not to fear, 
All he wanted was boiler hot, 
Run into Canton ‘bout four 'clock,"’ 


and, having recited in a single stanza the story of his death, passes 
on to love affairs, and ends, 


‘‘Wimmins in Kansas all dressed in red, 
Got de news dat Casey was dead; 
De wimmins in Jackson all dressed in black, 
Said, in fact, he was a cracker-jack.”’ 


Thus Canton and Jackson, Mississippi, are localized; in ‘‘ Joseph 
Mica”’ similar versions are found, and localized in Atlanta and other 
cities, — 
““All he want is water 'n coal, 
Poke his head out, see drivers roll;’’ 


and the entire story of the engineer’s death is told in the verse, 
“Good ole engineer, but daid an’ gone.” 


In the same way comparisons may be made with ‘‘ Jesse James,”’ 
‘Eddy Jones,” “ Joe Turner,” Brady,” Stagolee,’’ of the hero-songs; 
‘‘Won’'t you marry me?” ‘‘ Miss Lizzie, won’t you marry me?” ‘‘ The 
Angel Band,” and others similar to some of the short Scottish ballads 
and song-games of American children; and “I got mine,’’ ‘‘ When she 
roll dem Two White Eyes,” “‘ Ain’t goin’ be no Rine,”’ and many others 
adapted from the popular ‘‘coon-songs;”’ together with scores of 
rhymes, riddles, and conundrums. In any case, the songs with the 
accompanying music have become the property of the negroes, in their 
present rendition, regardless of their sources or usage elsewhere. 

In the same way that it is not possible to learn the exact origin of 
the folk-songs, or to determine how much is original and how much 
traditional, it is not possible to classify negro songs according to the 
exact locality or localities from which they come. The extent to 
which they become common property, and the scope of their circula- 
tion, will be explained in subsequent discussions of the songs. The 
best that can be done, therefore, is to classify the songs according 
to the locality from which they were collected, and to give the different 

1Such a classification, by numbers, is given at the conclusion of this article. 
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versions of the same song as they are found in different localities, 
The majority of the songs collected from Lafayette County, Mis- 
sissippi, were also heard in Newton County, Georgia; and a large 
number of the songs heard in Mississippi and Georgia were also heard 
in Tennessee (Sumner County). From many inquiries the conclusion 
seems warranted that the majority of the one hundred and ten songs 
or fragments here reported are current in southern Georgia, southern 
Mississippi, parts of Tennessee, and the Carolinas and Virginia. It 
may well be hoped that other collections of negro songs will be made, 
and that similarities and differences in these songs may be pointed 
out in other localities, as well as new songs collected. The large 
number of ‘‘ one-verse songs’’ and “ heave-a-hora’s"’ were collected 
with the other songs, and are representative of the negro song in the 
making. 

In studying the negro’s songs, three important aids to their inter- 
pretation should be kept in mind,— first, facts relating to the manner 
of singing, and the occasions upon which they are sung; second, the 
general classes of negro songs, and the kinds of songs within each class; 
and, third, the subject-matter, methods of composition, and the pro- 
cesses through which the songs commonly pass in their growth and 
development. The majority of songs current among the negroes are 
often sung without the accompaniment of an instrument. The usual 
songs of the day, songs of laborers, of children, and many general 
care-free songs, together with some of the songs of the evening, are 
not accompanied. In general, the majority of the songs of the evening 
are accompanied by the ‘‘ box”’ or fiddle when large or small groups 
are gathered together for gayety; when a lonely negro sits on his 
doorstep or by the fireside, playing and singing; when couples stay 
late at night with their love-songs and jollity; when groups gather 
after church to sing the lighter melodies; when the “ musicianers,” 
‘‘music physicianers,”’ and ‘‘songsters”’ gather to render music for 
special occasions, such as church and private ‘‘socials,”’ dances, and 
other forms of social gatherings. Special instances in which a few 
negroes play and sing for the whites serve to bring out the combined 
features of restrained song and the music of the instrument. The old- 
time negro with his ‘‘ box’ (a fiddle or guitar), ever ready to entertain 
the ‘‘ white folks "’ and thus be entertained himself, is less often observed 
than formerly. The majority of younger negroes must be well paid 
for their music. In the smaller towns, such negroes not infrequently 
organize a small ‘‘ ochestra,”’ and learn to play and sing the new songs. 
They often render acceptable music, and are engaged by the whites 
for serenades or for occasions of minor importance. They do not, 
however, sing the negro folk-songs. ; 

Of special importance as makers and mediums for negro folk-songs 
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are the “‘ music physicianers,”’ ‘‘ musicianers,”’ and ‘‘ songsters.’” These 
terms may be synonymous, or they may denote persons of different 
habits. In general, ‘‘songster’’ is used to denote any negro who 
regularly sings or makes songs; ‘‘ musicianer"’ applies often to the 
individual who claims to be expert with the banjo or fiddle; while 
“music physicianer”’ is used to denote more nearly a person who is 
accustomed to travel from place to place, and who possesses a combina- 
tion of these qualities; or each or all of the terms may be applied loosely 
to any person who sings or plays an instrument. A group of small 
boys or young men, when gathered together and wrought up to a high 
degree of abandon, appear to be able to sing an unlimited number of 
common songs. Perhaps the ‘‘ music physicianer ’’ knows the ‘‘ moest 
songs."" With a prized ‘‘ box,” perhaps his only property, such a negro 
may wander from town to town, from section to section, loafing in 
general, and working only when compelled to do so, gathering new 
songs and singing the old ones. Negroes of this type may be called 
professionals, since their life of wandering is facilitated by the practice 
of singing. Through their influence, songs are easily carried from 
place to place. There are other ‘‘ music physicianers’’ whose fields of 
activity are only local. In almost every community such individuals 
may be found, and from them many songs can be obtained. From 
them and from promiscuous individuals, a ‘‘ musicianer’’ may be in- 
fluenced to obtain songs new to himself, which he, in turn, will render 
to the collector. Finally, a group of young negroes, treated to a 
“bait ’’ of watermelons or to a hearty meal, make excellent “‘ songsters ”’ 
in the rendering of the folk-songs. In addition to these special cases, 
it is a constant source of surprise to the observer to learn how many 
songs the average negro knows; and they may be heard during work 
hours, or, in some cases, by request. 

The great mass of negro songs may be divided into three general 
classes, the last of which constitutes the folk-songs as commonly used, 
— first, the modern “ coon-songs”’ and the newest popular songs of the 
day; second, such songs greatly modified and adapted partially by 
the negroes; and, third, songs originating with the negroes or adapted 
so completely as to become common folk-songs. The first class of 
songs is heard more frequently by the whites. All manner of “ rag- 
times,”’ ‘‘ coon-songs,”’ and the latest ‘‘ hits,”’ replace the simpler negro 
melodies. Young negroes pride themselves on the number of such 
songs they can sing, at the same time that they resent a request to 
sing the older melodies. Very small boys and girls sing the difficult 
airs of the new songs with surprising skill, until one wonders when 
and how they learned so many words and tunes. The second class of 
songs easily arises from the singing of popular songs, varied through 
constant singing or through misunderstanding of the original versions. 
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These songs appear to be typical of the process of song-making, and 
indicate the facility of the negroes in producing their own songs from 
material of any sort. The third class of negro songs is made up of 
the “‘ folk-songs’’ proper; and while the variations of the songs of the 
first and second classes would constitute an interesting study, they 
are in reality not negro songs. Accordingly, only those that have 
become completely adapted are given in this collection. In all of these 
the characteristic music and manner prevail, and the principal char- 
acteristics may be enumerated simply. The music may be reduced to 
a few combinations. The harmonies are made up mostly of minor 
keys, without reference to studied combinations or movement toward 
related keys. There is much repetition in both words and music. 
The song and chorus are adapted to an apparent mood or feeling. 
Verses are sung in the order in which they occur to the singer, or as 
they please the fancy. The great majority of the songs are made up of 
repetitions, but they do not tire the singers or the hearers. The negro 
song often begins with one conception of a theme, and ends with 
another entirely foreign to the first, after passing through various other 
themes. This may be explained by the fact that when the negro 
begins to sing, he loves to continue, and often passes from one song to 
another without pausing. In time he mingles the two or more songs. 
Most of the groups and “ socials,”’ and especially the dance, require 
continuous music for a longer period of time than the average song 
willlast. It thus happens that the negro could sing the great majority 
of his songs to a single tune, if the necessity called for it; although it is 
likely that the last part of his melody would scarcely be recognizable 
as that with which he began. In words, as in music, variation seems 
unlimited. As is pointed out subsequently, and as was true in the 
case of the religious songs, there is no consistency in the use of dialect. 
Perhaps there is less consistency in the social songs than elsewhere. 
It is common for the negro to mingle every kind of song into one, or to 
transpose the one from its usual place or origin to any other position. 
Thus ‘‘coon-songs,”’ “‘ rag-times,”’ knife-songs,’’ ‘‘ devil-songs,”’ ‘‘ corn- 
songs,”’ ‘“‘ work-songs,’’— all alike may become love-songs or dancing 
‘‘breakdowns.”’ The original names given to such songs serve to 
distinguish them in the mind of the negro, rather than to indicate 
their separateness. However, the distinctions are often made clearly 
enough for a definition of what the negro means to be made. 

The ‘‘ musicianer”’ will play many “ rag-times,’’ which he carefully 
names, and calls off with pride. Usually they are not accompanied 
by words, but are represented on the fiddle or guitar. When he is 
through with these, he will offer to play and sing ‘‘ some song.’”’ This 
he does to precisely the same music as the “ rag-time.’’ ° With the 
words, it is a song; without the words, it is a ‘‘ rag-time,”” in which 
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case the negro puts more life into the music. Likewise the “ knife- 
song” is by origin instrumental only, but it is regularly associated with 
several songs of many verses. Its name is derived from the act of 
running the back of a knife along the strings of the instrument, thus 
making it “ sing ’’ and “ talk”’ with skill. Instead of the knife, negroes 
often carry a piece of bone, polished and smooth, which they slip 
over a finger, and alternate between picking the strings and rubbing 
them. This gives a combination of fiddle and guitar. The bone may 
also serve as a good-luck omen. The knife, however, is more com- 
monly used. The “ musicianer”’. places his knife by the side of the 
instrument while he picks the strings and sings. He can easily take 
it up and use it at the proper time without interrupting the harmony. 
In this way the instrument can be made to “‘sing,”’ “ talk,” “‘ cuss,” 
and supplement in general the voice and the ringing of the fiddle or 
the tinkling of the guitar. It is undoubtedly one of the negro’s best 
productions, and defies musical notation to give it full expression. 

The ‘‘ train-song’’ derives its name from its imitation of the running 
train. The most popular name for it is ‘‘ The Fast Train.” The 
negro’s fondness for trains and railroad life has been observed. In the 
railroad-songs that follow, the extent to which the train appeals to 
the negro may be seen. In no way is this spirit better portrayed 
than in the train-songs, which picture to the vivid imagination the 
rapidly-moving train. This imitation is done by the rapid running of 
the fingers along the strings, and by the playing of successive chords 
with a regularity that makes a sound similar to that of the mtoving train. 
The train is made to whistle by a prolonged and consecutive striking 
of the strings, while the bell rings with the striking of a single string. 
As the negroes imagine themselves observing the train, or riding, the 
fervor of the occasion is increased; and when “ she blows for the sta- 
tion,”’ the exclamations may be heard, ‘‘ Lawd, God, she’s a-runnin’ 
now!"’ or, ‘‘Sho’ God railroadin’!"’ with others of a similar nature. 
The train ‘‘ pulls out’’ from the station, passes the road-crossings, 
goes up grade, down grade, blows for the crossing, blows for smaller 
stations, blows for the operators at the stations, rings the bell for 
crossings and for stopping the train; this train meets the ‘‘ express "’ 
and the mail-train, blows for the side-track, rings the bell; the mail- 
train in turn whistles, rings the bell, passes; both bells ring, and they 
continue on their run; the wheels are heard rolling on the track and 
crossing the joints in the rails. If the song is instrumental only, the 
man at the guitar announces the several stages of the run. If the 
song is one of words, such as the railroad-songs cited subsequently, 
the words are made to heighten the imagination, and between the 
stanzas there is ample time to picture the train and its occupants. 
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I. GENERAL SOCIAL SONGS 


A study of the social songs current among the Southern negroes 
shows that they have arisen from every-day life, and that they portray 
many of the common traits and social tendencies. The majority may 
be said to have sprung up within comparatively recent years. For 
the subject-matter of his songs, the negro has drawn freely upon his 
favorite themes; and the growth and development of his songs have 
been spontaneous and natural. The singers are often conscious that 
they are singing folk-songs, and they attempt to pose as the authors; 
others give interesting stories to show how they learned the songs; 
while many negroes are averse to singing or collecting such songs for 
those desiring them. The accounts given by negroes concerning the 
origin and authorship of their songs, while most interesting, are quite 
misleading, for the most part. One negro affirmed that he had heard 
a song ‘‘ played by a white lady in New York,” and that, from hearing 
it there, he had learned to reproduce the music on his guitar and sing 
the song to accompany it. Another affirmed that he got the same 
song from a neighboring town, and that he had been forced to pay 
dearly for it (therefore he should be rewarded accordingly). The song 
was one of the widest known of the negro songs. So, too, negro singers 
may often purposely mislead the investigator by misquoting the song, 
or by giving verses which they have got from books or papers, or 
heard from ‘‘ coon-songs.’” Many negroes maintain that they are the 
original authors of the songs they sing, and they are able to give 
apparent good evidence to substantiate the statement. Even if one 
were inclined to accept such testimony, it would be a difficult matter 
to select the author from a number who thus claim to have composed 
the song. This is well illustrated by the young negro who wished to 
call out his name before each song which he was singing into the grapho- 
phone. ‘‘Song composed by Will Smith of Chattanooga, Tennessee,” 
he would cry out, then begin his song; for, he maintained, these songs 
would be sung all over the world, and he deserved the credit for them. 
His varied song furnished excellent material for getting the character- 
istic notation of the music. Once or twice he hesitated before giving 
his name as the author, and several times said he guessed that the 
song was composed by some other person whose name he wished to 
give. This person was a “ partner rounder ”’ of his acquaintance; and 
when told that the origin of a song which he was singing was not that 
which he gave, but was well known, he begged to have his name taken 
away, adding that he only meant to say, ‘‘ Song sung by Will Smith.” 
This may be cited as an illustration of the difficulty of getting at the 
origin of a song through the negroes. In no case could the general 
testimony be accepted for any purpose other than to give an insight 
into the negro’s own conception of the possible origin of songs. 
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The negroes have many songs which they call ‘‘ one-verse songs.” 
By this they mean a single line, repeated again and again, constituting 
the entire song. Usually the line is repeated with regularity, so that 
it makes a stanza of two, four, or six lines, sometimes three and five. 
In such cases the last repetition adds some word or exclamation, as 
“oh,” “my,” “‘ yes,”” well,” “and,” ‘‘so,’’ and others. The great 
majority of negro songs which are current now are “‘ one-verse songs,” 
and almost all have arisen and developed along the one-verse method. 
A close examination of the songs that follow in subsequent pages will 
show the processes. In this way the origin of song is simple and 
natural. Any word may lead to a phrase which itself becomes a 
one-verse song, and naturally calls for a rhyme and additional verses. 
A negro is driving a delivery-wagon; the weather is cold, and the wind 
is blowing with a drizzling rain. He pulls his coat around him, and 
says, ‘‘ The wind sho’ do blow.””. Not having any special song which 
he wishes to sing at the moment, he sings these words and others: 
‘Sho’ God is cold dis mornin’,” “* Ain’t goin’ to rain no mo’,”’ “ Goin’ 
where chilly win’ don’t blow.” In the same way he sings whatever 
happens to be foremost in his mind. Perhaps it is, “‘ I bin workin’ so 
long — hungry as I kin be;’”’ ‘‘ Where in de worl’ you bin?” “I’m 
goin’ 'way some day;” ‘‘ Jus’ keep a knockin’ at yo’ do’;” “Had a 
mighty good time las’ night;’’ or as many others as there are common 
scenes in the negro’s life. The examples given in the list of one-verse 
songs will serve to illustrate further this common origin of many of the 
negrosongs. Inthe same general way the prose or monotone songs have 
arisen. The negro often talks to himself; his singing is simply a 
musical ‘‘ thinking out loud.’” His monologues uttered in a monotone 
manner lead to song. Perhaps he will talk to himself a while, then 
sing the same words that he has been uttering. Pleased with this 
effect, he may then introduce his chant into a group. Such a song is 
given farther on. 


I. DONY GOT A HOLE IN DE WALL 


“A girl was luvin’ a coon,” so the story goes, ‘‘ an’ she thought he 
did not go to see any other girl; she found out he did, an’ she made a 
hole in the wall of her house so she could watch an’ see did her lover 
go to see any other coon. Her luvin’ man found this out an’ it made 
him laugh; an’ he wus sorry, too.” Thus is given the origin of a 
bit of song. The lover makes a song, and says, — 


‘‘Dony got a hole in de wall, 
Dony got a hole in de wall, 
Dony got a hole in de wall, 
Oh, my Dony got a hole in de wall. 
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“Baby weahs a number fo’ shoe, 

Baby weahs a number fo’ shoe, 

Baby weahs a number fo’ shoe, 

Oh, my baby weahs a number fo’ shoe.” 
In this way the negro makes a story back of the song. If it is a lover's 
song, he tells of a particular man and his woman. If it is Railroad 
Bill, he tells when and where he lived and what he did, then sings the 
song. If it is another ‘‘ bully boy,”’ the same is true. If the song be 
that of the wanderer, he tells of the adventures; if it is of a murder, 
he narrates the story of arrest and trial. A study of the songs reveals 
the immense possibilities for stories back of the song. No song is 
enjoyed so much as when the singer has told his story before singing it. 
In theory at least, then, the negro song is based on incident; in prac- 
tice it develops through the common events of negro life. Indeed, 
one may accept the statement that many of their songs are actually 
derived from story; but there may be as many variations to the song 
and story as there are negroes who sing it. 

Individuals among the negroes take pride in making secular songs, 
as they do in claiming the composition of religious songs. Enough has 
been said to indicate this habit. But undoubtedly the negro has a 
consciousness of power or ability to create new songs when he wishes to 
do so. This very feeling enables him to make his boasts true. Most 
negroes are bright in composing songs of some kind. Besides being 
led to it by their own assertions, they enjoy it. It matters little what 
the theme is, the song will be forthcoming and the tune applied. Nor 
would one suspect that the song was a new one, were it not for its 
unfinished lines and the lack of characteristic folk-song qualities. In 
the examples here given it will be seen that the lines do not have the 
finished form of the older songs. In time they too may become good 
folk-songs. 

2. MULE-SONG 


The negroes have much to say about the mule in their work, and 
have much to do with him in actual life. Their songs also contain 
references to him. A mixture of parts of song added to experience 
and imagination produced the following ‘‘ mule-song:” 


“| went up Zion Hill this mornin’ on a wagon, 
I went on a wagon up Zion's Hill this mornin’, 
The durn ole mule stop right still this mornin’, this mornin’, so soon. 


“‘T got out an’ went ‘round to his head this mornin’, 
I got out an’ went ‘round to his head this mornin’, 
The durn ole mule was standin’ there dead, this mornin’, so soon. 


“Yes, I hollow at the mule, an’ the mule would not gee, this mornin’, 
Yes, I hollow at the mule, an’ the mule would not gee, 
An’ I hit him across the head with the single-tree, so soon." 
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The negro expected that his song would be a humorous one, as indeed 
it is. Such songs lack the rhyme and more regular measures, and 
employ words at random to fill out the lines. 


3. THE NEGRO AND HIS MULE 
In the following song the same characteristics may be observed: 


“Say, look here, Jane! 
Don’t you want to take a ride?’”’"— 
“Well, I doan care if I do.” 
So he hitch up his mule an’ started out. 
Well, it's whoa, mule, git up an’ down, 
Till I say whoa-er, mule. 
Well it’s git up an’ down 
Jus’ fas’ as you can, 
Fer I goin’ to buy you 
All of de oats an’ bran. 
An’ it's whoa-er mule, git up an’ down, 
Till I say whoa-er mule: 
Ain't he a mule, Miss Jane — 'm — huh. 


4. POOR JOHN 


In the next song may be observed a peculiarly mixed imagery. 
Quite a number of phrases are borrowed from other songs, but the 
arrangement is new. ‘‘ Poor John” is a common character with the 
negro; stabbing and running are common accomplishments with 
the criminal. The other scenes, losing his hat, falling down the 
steps, the cry of murder, and the policemen, all appeal to the imagery 
of the negro. He sings, with a combination of vaudeville rhnyme,— 


“Yes, he caught poor John with his hawk-tail coat, 
An’ he stab him to the fat; 
He ran the race an’ he run so fas’, 
Till he bust his beaver hat. 


“Poor John fell down them winding steps, 
Till he could not fall no further; 
An’ the girls all holler murder; 
Go tell all policemen on this beat to see, 
Can't they catch that coon. 


‘“**What coon am you talkin’ about?’ 
‘The coon that stab po’ John; 
I'm goin’, I'm goin’, to the shuckin’ o’ de corn, 
I’m goin’ jus’ sho’s you born.’ " 


5. AT THE BALL 
An adopted form of an old song, ‘‘Won’t you marry me,”’ but equally 
as true in its representative features, is the song ‘‘ At the Ball.”’ Here 
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the rhyming effort is clearly felt, and the picture is definitely portrayed. 
The negro’s idea of courtship may here be hinted at, as it has been in 
many of the songs that follow. 


.Yes, there’s going to be a ball, 
At the negro hall; 
Ain't you goin’? 
Lizzie will be there, 
Yes, with all her airs; 
Don’t you want to see the strolling? 


Ha, ha, Miss Lizzie, don’t you want to marry me — marry me? 
I will be as good to you as anybody — anybod-e-e, 
If you'll only marry me. 


Yes, I goin’ to the negro hall, 
Have a good time, that’s all, 
For they tell me Miss Lizzie will be there: 
An’ you bet yo’ life, 
I goin’ win her for my wife, 
An’ take her home to-night. 
Well, Miss Lizzie could not consent, 
She didn’t know what he meant, 
By askin’ her to marry him; 
Well, Miss Lizzie couldn't consent, 
She didn’t know what he meant, 
By askin’ her to marry him. 
So he got down on his knees, 
“O Miss Lizzie, if you please, 
Say that you will marry me; 
An’ I'll give you every cent, 
If I git you to consent, 
If you'll only marry 


6. WHEN HE GITS OLD— OLD AN’ GRAY 


There are apparently a good many sayings current among the 
negroes about the whites. Few of these, however, are heard by any 
save the negroes themselves. Likewise the songs of this nature 
would scarcely be sung where the whites could hear them. Two of 
these are here given. The first is a reply to the accusation that the 
negroes are nothing more than apes or monkeys. As the story goes, 
it is likely that the song originated with a bright negro’s retort behind 
the back of a white who had called him an ape. ‘ That’s all right,” 
said the negro in the proverbial phrase; but 

When he gits old, 
old and gray, 
When he gits old, 


old and gray, 
Then white folks looks like monkeys, 


When dey gits old, old an’ gray. 


| 
| 
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It is needless to say that the song struck a responsive note as well as 
appealed to the negro as a very bright song for the occasion. In 
fact, it must be admitted to be a good rejoinder. The subtle and sulky 
manner in which it is sung is a powerful comment on the negro’s 
growing sense of race feeling. Whether there are other verses to this 
comment on the aged whites has not been ascertained. 


7. AIN'T IT HARD TO BE A NIGGER 


The second song which is now well known is composed of two 
popular rhymes about the negro and the white man, together with 
other verses composed to make an agreeable song and to make suitable 
rhymes and combinations. The effort to make a complete song is 
easily felt as one reads the words. The tune may be one that the 
singer happens to think of; it matters little which he chooses. The 
theme “ Ain’t it Hard?’’ is one that is common in negro life and song. 
He sings, — 

‘* Ain't it hard, ain't it hard, 
Ain't it hard to be a nigger, nigger, nigger ? 
Ain't it hard, ain't it hard, 
For you can't git yo’ money when it's due. 


“Well, it make no difference, 
How you make out yo’ time; 
White man sho’ bring a 
Nigger out behin’. 


“Nigger an’ white man 
Playin’ seven-ups; 
Nigger win de money— 

Skeered to pick ‘em up. 


“If a nigger git ‘rested, 
An’ can’t pay his fine, 
They sho’ send him out 
To the county gang. 


“A nigger went to a white man, 
An’ asked him for work; 
White man told nigger, 
‘Yes, git out o’ yo’ shirt.’ 


“Nigger got out o’ his shirt 
An’ went to work; 
When pay-day come, 
White man say he ain’t work 'nuf. 


“If you work all the week, 
An’ work all the time, 
White man sho’ to bring 
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The above song illustrates the method of making song out of rhymes, 
fragments, sayings, and improvised rhymes. The song as heard in 
its present form was collected in Newton County, Georgia. In a negro 
school in Mississippi, at a Friday afternoon ‘‘ speaking,”’ one of the 
children recited for a ‘“‘speech”’ the stanza ‘“‘ Nigger an’ white man 
playin’ seven-ups,” etc., exactly as it occurs in the song. The stanza 
ending ‘‘ white man sho’ bring nigger out behin’’’ incorporates the 
exact sentiment of an old ex-slave who maintained that in slavery and 
out of slavery the white man always brought the nigger out behind. 
So also it is a most common saying among the negroes that “‘if 
nigger git ‘rested, he sho’ be sent to gang.’’ The other two stanzas 
are clearly made to order in the effort to make song and rhyme. 
However, this mixed assortment of verses and sentiments made a most 
attractive song when sung to a common tune. 

Just as in the religious songs many verses are composed with the 
avowed intention of contributing a song, so in the secular songs original 
““poems”’ are turned into songs. One thrifty teacher wrote verses 
on the sinking of the ‘‘ Maine,’’ to be sung to the tune of “‘ John Brown's 
Body,” etc.; another, called “‘ Hog-killin’ Time,’’ to be sung to the 
tune of ‘“ The Old Oaken Bucket.’’ While such songs do not ordi- 
narily become standard folk-songs, they illustrate the ease with which 
any sort of song may arise and become current. Thus the “ songster’”’ 
closes his description of a day’s ploughing in the hot month of June: 

“Dem skeeters dey callin’ me cousin, 
Dem gnats dey calls me frien’, 
Dem stingin’ flies is buzzin’, 
Dis nigger done gone in.” 

Enough has been pointed out to show something of the environ- 
ment of the negro songs. Further explanations and analysis must 
be made in connection with the songs themselves. It was pointed 
out that the negro’s religious songs did not lend themselves to exact 
classification. The social songs can be classified with no more exact- 
ness than can the spirituals. The best that can be done is to arrange 
the songs according to a partial analysis of the subject-matter; but 
any such classification must be considered entirely flexible, just as, 
for instance, work-songs may be sung on occasions where no work is 
done, and just as any popular song may be adapted to become a 
work-song. Themes are freely mingled; verses, disjointed and incon- 
sequential, are sung to many tunes and variations. Repetition of 
words and thought is thus most common. Each song may consist of 
a number of themes, which in turn are sung to other songs of other 
subject-matter. Thus it happens that it matters little what the song 
is called, provided it is given its proper setting. In the songs that 
follow, not infrequently a song is reported as having only three or 
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four stanzas, whereas stanzas already reported are included by the 
singer until his song is as long as desired. The effort is made to 
avoid as much repetition as possible, and at the same time to report 
the songs in such a way as to do justice to the characteristic qualities 
of the song. Hence stanzas that have been given in one song will 
generally be omitted in others in which they are found. The dialect 
is that of the average singing; for the negro, in his social and secular 
songs, even more than in his religious songs, uses no consistent speech. 
The language is neither that of the whites nor that of the blacks, but 
a freely mingled and varied usage of dialect and common speech. 
Colloquialisms are frequent. The omission of pronouns and con- 
nectives, assyndeton in its freest usage, mark many negro verses, while 
the insertion of interjections and senseless phrases go to the other 
extreme. Such peculiarities may be best noted when the songs are 
studied. In the songs that follow, the words of the chorus are itali- 
cized. It should be remembered that in addition to beginning and 
ending the song with the regular chorus, each stanza is followed by 
the same chorus, thus doubling the length of the song. 

Perhaps no person is sung more among the negroes than the home- 
less and friendless wanderer, with his disappointments in love and 
adventure; but here the negro sings of wornan, and the desire for pity 
and love, as the accompanying feelings of the wanderer. These refer- 
ences must be added to those songs of the next division which tell of 
woman, sweetheart, and love. In no phases of negro life do the 
negro’s self-feeling and self-pity manifest themselves more than in the 
plaintive appeals of the wandering negro. With his characteristic 
manner, he appeals to both whites and blacks for pity and assistance. 
As the tramp invents many ingenuous stories in order to arouse the 
pity of those whom he meets; as the cook tells of many misfor- 
tunes in the family, thinking thus to secure more provisions, — so 
these songs portray the feelings of the negro vagrant. He especially 
appeals to his women friends, and thus moves them to pity him. His 
appeals to their sympathy are usually effective; and the negro thus 
gets shelter, food, and attention. The wandering “ songster” takes 
great pride in thus singing with skill some of his favorite songs; then 
he can boast of his achievements as ‘‘a bad man”’ with his “ box.” 
As he wanders from negro community to community, he finds lodging 
and solace. So the negroes at home take up the songs, and sing them 
to their companions, this constituting perhaps the most effective 
method of courtship. In these songs the roving, rambling thoughts of 
the negro are well brought out by the quick shifting of scenes; so his 
rambling and unsteady habits are depicted with unerring though un- 
conscious skill. 
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8. PO’ BOY LONG WAY FROM HOME 
In the following song, which is sometimes sung with the knife 
instrumental music described elsewhere, each stanza consists of a 
single line repeated three times. 


|: I'm po’ boy ‘long way from home, : | 
Oh, I'm po’ boy ‘long way from home. 


| : I wish a ’scushion train would run, : | 
Carry me back where I cum frum. 


: Come here, babe, an’ sit on yo’ papa’s knee. : | 
: You brought me here an’ let ’em throw me down. : | 
: I ain’t got a frien’ in dis town. : | 


: I'm out in de wide wori’ alone. : | 


: If you mistreat me, you sho’ will see it again. : | 


My mother daid an’ my father gone astray, 
You never miss yo’ mother till she done gone away. 


| : Come 'way to Georgia, babe, to git in a home. : | 


No need, O babe! try to throw me down, 
A po’ little boy jus’ come to town. 


I wish that ole engeneer wus dead, 
Brought me ’way from my home. 


Central gi’ me long-distance phone, 
Talk to my babe all night long. 


If I die in State of Alabam’, 
Send my papa great long telegram. 


In the same way the following ‘‘ one-verse "’ songs are added: 


| : Shake hands an’ tell yo’ babe good-by. : | 
Bad luck in de family sho’ God fell on me. 
Have you got lucky, babe, an’ then got broke? 
I'm goin’ 'way, comin’ back some day. 
Good ole boy, jus’ ain't treated right. 
I’m Tennessee raise, Georgia bohn. 
I'm Georgia bohn, Alabama rais’. 


9. ON A HOG 
Very much like the above song is ‘‘On a Hog,”’ which means the 
condition of a “ broke ho-bo” or tramp. By “ broke" he means the 
usual state of being without money, or place to sleep, or food to eat. 
The song, like the above one, consists of lines repeated, without a 
chorus. There is little sense or connection in the words and verses. 
It represents the characteristic blending of all kinds of words to make 
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some sort of song. At the same time its verses are classics in negro 
song. 
| : Come 'way to Georgia to git on a hog, : | (three times) 
Lord, come 'way to Georgia to git on a hog. 


: If you will go, babe, please don’t go now, : | 


: But heave-a-hora, heave-a-hora, babe, heave! : | 


| 
| 
| : I didn’t come here to be nobody’s dog. : | 
| : I jest come here to stay a little while. : | 

| 


: Well, I ain't goin’ in Georgia long. : | 


And with characteristic rhyme-making, a negro, after he had finished 
the few verses that he knew, began adding others. Said he, 


“T didn’t come here to be nobody's dog, 
Jes’ come here to git off'n dat hog.” 


10. FRISCO RAG-TIME 


Even more disjointed and senseless is the song called, for convenience 
at the moment, “ Frisco Rag-Time,” ‘‘ K. C.,”’ or any other railroad 
name that happens to be desired. The song may be sung by man or 
woman or by both. It is expected that the viewpoint of man be 
indicated in the use of woman as the object, and woman’s viewpoint 
be indicated in the reference to man. Such is sometimes the case; 
but usually the negro sings the song through, shifting from time to time 
from man to woman without so much as noticing the incongruity of 
meaning. In the verses which follow the scenes will be portrayed 
with clear vision by the negro singer. 


| : Got up in the mornin’, couldn't keep from cryin’, : | (three times) 
Thinkin’ bout that brown-skin man o’ mine. 


| : Yonder comes that lovin’ man o’ mine, : | (three times) 
Comin’ to pay his baby’s fine. 


| : Well, I begged the jedge to low’ my baby’s fine, : | (three times) 
Said de jedge done fine her, clerk done wrote it down. 


| : Couldn't pay dat fine, so taken her to de jail. : | (three times) 


| : So she laid in jail back to de wall, : | (three times) 
Dis brown-skin man cause of it all. 


| : No need babe tryin’ to throw me down, : |(three times) 
Cause I’m po’ boy jus’ come to town. 


|: But if you don't want me, please don’t dog me ‘round, : | (three times) 
Give me this money, sho’ will leave this town. 

| : Ain't no use tryin’ to send me ‘roun’, : | (three times) 
I got plenty money to pay my fine. 
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It will be observed that the last-named verses are practically the 
same as those given in other songs, and have no connection with the 
theme with which the song was begun; yet they formed an integral 
part of the song. In the same way single lines repeated four times 
are sung at length, although one would need to search diligently for 
the connection of meaning. 


If you don’t find me here, come to Larkey’s dance. 
If you don't find me there, come to ole Birmingham. 
Ain't goin’ to be in jungles long. 

Yonder comes that easy-goin’ man o’ mine. 

Ain’t Jedge Briles a hard ole man! 


“Jedge Briles”’ is only a local name given to Judge Broyles of 
Atlanta. His reputation is widely known among the negroes of 
Georgia. Instead of this name are often inserted the names of local 
characters, which serve to add concreteness to the song. So instead 
of Birmingham, the negro may sing Atlanta, Chattanooga, or any 
other city that ranks as a favorite among the negroes. Besides the 
feeling of the wayward wanderer, the scenes of court and jail are here 
pictured. Another division of song will group these scenes together. 
The difficulty of any sort of accurate classification of such a song is 
apparent. In addition to the words of the wandering man, this song 
gives also an insight into the reckless traits of the negro woman, which 
are clearly pictured in many of the negro love-songs. 


11. LOOK’D DOWN DE ROAD 


Mixed in just the same way, and covering a number of themes, 
utterly without sense-connection, the following song might well be a 
continuation of those just given. It is sung, however, to a different 
tune, and should be ranked as a separate song. Its form is not unlike 
that already cited, — repetition of a single line twice, or, in rare 
instances, a rhymed couplet. 


Look'd down de road jes’ far as I could see, 
Well, the band did play ‘‘ Nearer, my God, to Thee.” 


| : I got the blues, but too damn mean to cry. : | 


Now when you git a dollar, you got a frien’ 
Will stick to you through thick an’ thin. 


I didn’t come here fer to steal nobody’s find. 
I didn't jes’ come here to serve my time. 


I ask jailer, “‘Captain, how can I sleep?” 
All ‘round my bedside Police S. creeps. 


The jailer said, “‘Let me tell you what’s best: 
Go ‘way back in yo’ dark cell an’ take yo’ rest.” 
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If my kind man quit me, my main man throw me down; 
I goin’ run to de river, jump overboard 'n’ drown. 


Here, again, the local policeman is always spoken of as creeping around 
the bedside. It makes an interesting comparison to note the contrast 
between the police and the angels of the old wish-rhyme. Various 
versions of the above stanzas are given, some of which are far from 
elegant. So in the last stanza the negroes sing, “If my good man quit 
me, my main man throw me down.” Profanity is inserted in the 
songs in proportion as the singer is accustomed to use it, or as the 
occasion demands or permits its use. 


12. IF I DIE IN ARKANSAS 


Ridiculous and amusing in its pathos, “If I die in Arkansas”’ is 
typical and representative. It is quite impressive when sung with 
feeling. The negro gets a kind of satisfaction in believing that he is 
utterly forlorn, yet begs to be delivered from such a condition. He 
sings, — 

“If I die in Arkansa’, 
Oh, if I die in Arkansa’, 
If I die in Arkansa’, 
Des ship my body to my mother-in-law. 


|: “If my mother refuse me, ship it to my pa. : | 
|: “If my papa refuse me, ship it to my girl. : | 


“If my girl refuse me, shove me into de sea, 
Where de fishes an’ de whales make a fuss over me.” 


And then, after this wonderful rhyme and sentiment, the singer merges 
into plaintive appeal, and sings further, — 


_:“* Pore ole boy, long ways from home,: | 
Out in dis wide worl’ alone.” 


Suppose he should die! Suppose he has no friends! How he pities 
himself! Indeed, he is a forlorn being, and his emotions might well 
be wrought up. 


13. GOT NO WHERE TO LAY MY WEARY HEAD 


Another song, also called “‘ Po’ Boy ’way from Home,” repeats much 
the same sentiment; and besides many verses of other songs, the singer 
adds, — 


{ : “I want to see do my baby know right from wrong, O babe! : | 
| : “Well, I got no where to lay my weary head, O babe! : | 
| : “Well, a rock was my pillar las’ night, O girl!” : | 


Thus repetition makes a long song of a short one. 
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14. BABY, YOU SHO’ LOOKIN’ WARM 


So in the next song, ‘‘ Baby, You sho’ lookin’ Warm,”’ three lines 
are alike, while the fourth varies only by an exclamation. This, too, is 
an appeal to the “ baby” or sweetheart for pity and admission into 
the house. 

|: Baby, you sho’ lookin’ warm, : | (three times) 
O my abe! you sho’ lookin’ warm. 

| : Baby, I'm feelin’ so tired, : | (three times) 
O my babe! I'm feelin’ so tired. 


: Got no whar’ to lay my weary head, : | (three times) 
O my babe! got no whar’ to lay my weary head. 


: Sometimes I'm fallin’ to my face,: (three times) 
O my babe! sometimes I'm fallin’ to my face. 


I’m goin’ whar’ de water drinks like wine. (as before) 
Gwine whar’ I never been befo’. (as before) 

Baby, I love the clothes you wear. (as before) 
Whar’ in de worl’ my baby gone? (as before) 


Gone away never come back no more. (as before) 


15. TAKE YOUR TIME 


‘Take your Time”’ represents the negro in a more tranquil and 
independent state of mind. It matters little what the circumstances 
may be, he does not care: there’s no hurry, so “take your time.” 
And these circumstances are varied enough: from the home to the 
court he is rambling aimlessly about. 


Baby, baby, didn’t you say, 
You'd work for me both night and day? 
Take your time, take your time. 


Baby, baby, don’t you know 
I can git a girl anywhere I go? 
Take yo’ time, take yo’ time. 


Baby, baby, can’t you see 
How my girl git away from me? 
Take yo’ time, take yo’ time. 


Went down country see my frien’, 

In come yaller dog burnin’ the win’, 

Take yo’ time, take yo’ time. 

‘Tain’t but the one thing grieve my mind: 
Goin’ 'way, babe, an’ leave you behin’, 
Take yo’ time, take yo’ time. 

Carried me ‘roun’ to de court-house do’, 


Place wher’ I never had been befo’, 


Take yo’ time, take yo’ time. 


| 
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Jedge an’ jury all in de stan’, 


Ss Great big law-books in dere han’, 
is Take yo’ time, take yo’ time. 
Went up town ‘bout four o'clock, 


Rapt on door, an’ door was locked, 
Take yo’ time, take yo’ time. 


I’m goin’ back to de sunny South, 
Where sun shines on my honey’s house, 
Take yo’ time, take yo’ time. 


16. 'TAIN’'T NOBODY'S BIZNESS BUT MY OWN 


Jingling rhymes are sought at the sacrifice of meaning and the 
sense of the song. Rhymes are thus more easily remembered. If the 
sentiment of the subject of the song appeals to a negro, he may take 
it and make his own rhymes, departing from the original version. The 
frequent omission of words, and the mixing of dialect and modern 
slang, usually result. “’Tain’t Nobody’s Bizness but my Own” 
represents the more reckless temperament of the wanderer. 


Baby, you ought-a tole me, 

Six months before you roll me, 
I'd had some other place to go, 
*Tain't nobody's bizness but my own. | 


id Sometimes my baby gets boozy, 

2S An’ foolish "bout her head, 

‘ss An’ I can’t rule her, 

1e *Tain't nobody's bizness but my own. 


I'm goin’ to happy Hollow, 
Where I can make a dollar, 
"Tain't nobody's bizness but my own. 


I want to see my Hanner 
Turn tricks in my manner, 
*Tain't nobody's bizness but my own. 


Don’t care if I don’t make a dollar, 
So I wear my shirt an’ collar, 
"Tain't nobody's bizness but my own. 


17. I'M GOING 'WAY 


The swaggering tramp decides to leave the town, as indeed he is 
often doing; but he expects to come back again. He looks forward to 
the adventures of the trip with pleasure, not with fear, although he 
knows he must ride the rods, go without victuals, and sleep where he 
may. He sings, — 

“I’m goin’ ‘way, comin’ back some day, 
I'm goin’ ‘way, comin’ back some day, 
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I'm just from the country, come to town— 

A Zoo-loo-shaker from my head on down. 

If I git drunk, who’s goin’ ter carry me home? 
Brown-skin woman, she’s chocolate to de bone.” 


18. O BABE! 


Thus he visualizes and grows boisterous. He begins again the life 
of the “‘rounder,’’ whose adventures are sung in other songs. In 
anticipation of his future adventures, the negro continues, — 


“Late every evenin’ ‘bout half pas’ three, 
I hire smart coon to read the news to me. 
O babe, O my babe, O my babe! 


“O babe, O babe, O my babe! take a one on me, 
An’ my padhna’, too, that’s the way sports do, 
O babe, O my babe, O my babe! 


“Well you talk "bout one thing, you talk "bout another, 
But 'f you talk "bout me, gwine talk "bout yo’ mother. 
O babe, O my babe, O my babe!"’ 


19. SWEET TENNESSEE 


But this is not all the easy times he is going to have. To be sure, 
he will not work: he will have his own way, where the “ water drinks 
like wine,”’ and where the “ wimmins” are ‘“‘stuck’’ on him. He bids 
farewell. 

“Come an’ go to sweet Tennessee, 
Where de money grows on trees, 
Where the rounders do as they please, babe! 
Come an’ go to sweet Tennessee. 


““Come an’ go to sweet Tennessee, 
Where the wimmins all live at ease, 
Where the rounders do as they please, babe! 
Come an’ go to sweet Tennessee. 


‘Come an’ go to sweet Tennessee, 
Where the wimmins do as they please, 
Where the money grows on trees, babe! 
Come an’ go to sweet Tennessee.” 


As woman occupies a prominent place in the songs of the wanderer, 
so woman and sweetheart occupy the most prominent part in the 
majority of negro social songs. The negro’s conception of woman as 
seen in his songs has been observed. There are few exalted opinions 
of woman, little permanent love for sweetheart, or strong and pure 
love emotions. Woman and sensual love, physical characteristics and 
actions and jealousy, are predominant. The singer is not different 
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given. Woman here is not unlike woman there. The negro sings, — 


20. I AIN'T BOTHER YET 


I got a woman an’ sweetheart, too, 
If woman don’t love me, sweetheart do, 
Yet, I ain't bother yet, I ain't bother yet. 


Honey babe, I can't see 
How my money got away from me, 
Yet I ain't bother yet, ain't bother yet. 


Or the woman sings in retort to the husband who thus sings, and who 
does not support her properly, or has failed to please her in some trifle, 
I got a husband, a sweetheart, too, 
Ain't goin’ to rain no mo’, 
Husband don’t love me, sweetheart do, 
Ain't goin’ to rain no mo’. 
21. I'M ON MY LAST GO-ROUND 


But the negro lover sometimes gets more or less despondent, after 
which he assures himself that he does not care. The theme of rejected 
love is strong, but the sorrow lasts only a short time. While this 
feeling lasts, however, the lover, in his jealousy, will do many things 
for his sweetheart, and often is unwilling to be out of her presence. 
Sometimes he is determined. 


| : It’s no use you sendin’ no word, : | 
It’s no use you sendin’ or writin’ no letter, 
I’m comin’ home pay-day. 

|: I’m on my last go-round, : | (three times) 
God knows Albirdie won't write to me. 

| : There’s mo’ pretty girls ‘an one, : | 
Swing an’ clang an’ don’t git lost, 
There's mo’ pretty girls ‘an one. . 


22. LEARN ME TO LET ALL WOMEN ALONE 
The negro is constantly singing that woman will get him into 


trouble; and such is the case. Ina large per cent. of his quarrels and 


fights the cause of the trouble is the “ woman in the case.” It is she 
who gets his money and makes him do all manner of trifling things to 
please her fancy. He then claims that she will turn from him as soon 
as she has got all he has. Such is, in fact, true. It is not surprising 
tohear the song ‘‘ Learn me to let all Women alone” as the expression 
of a disgruntled laborer. 


One was a boy, an’ one was a girl; 
If | ever specs to see 'em again, 
I'll see ’em in de other worl’: 
Learn me to let all women alone. 
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All I hope in this bright worl’, 

If I love anybody, don’t let it be a girl: 

Learn me to let all women alone. 

Firs’ girl I love, she gi’ me her right han’, 

She’s quit me in de wrong fer anoder man: 

Learn me to let all women alone. 

Woman is a good thing, an’ a bad thing too, 

They quit in the wrong an’ start out bran’-new: 
Learn me to let all women alone. 

I got up early nex’ mornin’, to meet fo’ day train, 
Goin’ up the railroad to find me a man: 

Learn me to let all women alone. 


23. O MY BABE! WON'T YOU COME HOME 


The negro sings, “ I don’t know what I'll do! Oh, I don’t know what 
I'll do!” “Oh, I'll take time to bundle up my clothes! Oh, I'll take 
time to bundle up my clothes,” and he is off; but he is soon involved 
again, and sings his promiscuous allegiance. 


“T love my babe and wouldn't put her out of doors, 
I'd love to see her kill a kid wid fohty-dollar suit 0’ clothes, 


O my babe! won't you come home? 
“Some people give you nickel, some give you dime; 
I ain't goin’ give you frazzlin’ thing, you ain’t no girl o’ mine. 
O my babe! won't you come home? 
“Remember, babe, remember givin’ me yo’ han’; 
When you come to marry, I may be yo’ man. 
O my babe! won't you come home? 
“Went to the sea, sea look so wide, 
Thought about my babe, hung my head an’ cried. 
O my babe! won't you come home?” 


24. MAKE ME A PALAT ON DE FLO’ 


Perhaps the lover is again turned out of doors, and pines around the 
house. He studies up various means to regain the affections of his 
lady-love, but finds it difficult. ‘‘ That's all right, treat me mean, 
treat me wrong, babe. Fare you well forever mo’, how would you 
like to have a luvin’ girl turn you out o’ doors?”’ he sings, and pretends 
to leave. But true to the negro proverb, ‘‘ Nigger ain’t gone ever 
time he say good-by:”’ he returns again to sing, — 


‘Make me a palat on de flo’, 
Make it in de kitchen behin’ de do’. 


“Oh, don’t turn good man from yo’ do’, 
May be a frien’, babe, you don’t know. 
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““Oh, look down dat lonesome lan’, 
Made me a palat on de flo’. 


“Oh, de reason I love Sarah Jane, 


Made me a palat on de flo’. 
In another strain the lover sings promiscuously, — 


“O Jane! love me lak you useter, 
O Jane! chew me lak you useter, 
Ev’y time I figger, my heart gits bigger, 
Sorry, sorry, can’t be yo’ piper any mo’.” 


So, too, he sings ‘‘ Ev’y time I dodge her, my heart gits larger.”’ 


25. CAN'T BE YOUR TURTLE ANY MO’ 


Somewhat like it is the song ‘‘ Can't be your Turtle any mo’,”’ local- 
ized to apply to Atlanta, Memphis, or other specific places. 


Goin’ to Atlanta, goin’ to ride de rod, 
Goin’ to leave my babe in de hands o’ God, 
Sorry, sorry, can’t be your turtle any mo’. 
Goin’ up town, goin’ hurry right back, 
Honey got sumpin’ I certainly lak’, 

Sorry, sorry, can’t be yo’ warbler any mo’. 


26. NO MORE GOOD TIME 


While there is much repetition in thought in the songs of woman and 
sweetheart, they are very true to actual life, and depict with accuracy 
the common scenes and speeches of the negroes. The morals of the 
negro are also reflected. Some of his ideals of love and ‘a good time”’ 
are indicated. ‘‘No More Good Time”’ tells of a common scene. 


: No more good time, woman, like we used to have, 
Police knockin’ woman at my back do’. 


Meet me at the depot, bring my dirty clothes, 
Meet me at depot, woman, when the train comes down; 


For I goin’ back to leave you, ain’t comin’ back no mo’; 
You treated me so dirty, ain’t comin’ back no mo’. 


I got a little black woman, honey, an’ her name’s Mary Lou, 
She treat me better, baby, heap better than you. 


The negro adds much zest and fun to his song when he introduces local 
characters. In the above line it is ‘‘ Police Johnson, woman, knockin’ 
at de do’,” or in other localities it is the name of the most dreaded 
officer. The negroes sing these and laugh heartily, boasting now and 
then of fortunate escapes. 
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27. DIAMON’ JOE 


Very much like the above in general tone, but sung by a woman, 
“Diamon’ Joe” typifies the usual custom common in every negro 
community. It is a love-song. 


Diamon’ Joe, you better come an’ git me: 
Don’t you see my man done quit? 
Diamon’ Joe com'n git me. 


Diamon’ Joe he had a wife, they parted every night; 
When the weather it got cool, 
Ole Joe he come back to that black gal. 


But time come to pass, 
When old Joe quit his last, 
An’ he never went to see her any mo’. 


28. BABY, WHAT HAVE I DONE? 


“ Baby, what have I done?”’ introduces the various scenes of negro 
love-life. The same wail of ‘ knockin’ at de do’”’ is heard again and 
again, — a hint at infidelity, which is so often sung in the next few 
songs. The simple life and simple thought appear primitive. What 
if this poetry means as much to him as any other? No other ideals 
would satisfy him, or even appeal to him. 


Late las’ night an’ night befo’, 

Heard such a knockin’ at my do’, 

Jumped up in stockin’ feet, skipped across the flo’, 
Baby, don't never knock at my do’ no mo’. 


| : Oh me, oh my! baby, what have I done? : | 


Where were you las’ Saturday night, 
When I lay sick in my bed? 

You down town wid some other ole girl, 
Wasn't here to hold my head. 


| : Ain't it hard to love an’ not be loved? : | (four times) 
Other verses of one long line are divided into two short lines or re- 


peated each four times to make the stanza. The art of negro singing 
is brought out best in his repetition. 


It’s ninety-six miles from Birmingham 

I tramped it day by day. 

It’s fifteen cents’ wuth o’ morphine, 

A dollar's all I crave. 

I didn’t bring nuthin’ in this bright worl’, 
Nuthin’ I'll carry away. 


I laid my head in bar-room do’, 
Ain't goin’ to get drunk no mo’. 
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Han’ me down my grip-sack, 
An’ all my ole dirty clothes. 


If my baby ask for me, 
Tell her I boun’ to go. 


29. THINGS AIN’T SAME, BABE, SINCE I WENT 'WAY 


Both men and women appear changeable in their affections. A 
husband and wife may quarrel the first of the week, separate, vow that 
they will never speak again; the latter part of the week may find them 
as loving as ever. This does not happen one week, but many times. 
A negro man will often give his entire week’s or month’s wages in order 
to pacify his wife who has threatened to go live with some other man. 
She in turn spends the money, and begins to quarrel again. In the 
same way the wife may often beg to be received back after she has 
left him; she is often received, sometimes with a beating, sometimes 
not at all. A typical appeal of these characters is sung: 


Things ain’t same, babe, since I went 'way, 
Now I return, please let me stay; 

I'm sorry I lef’ you in this worl’ alone, 

I'm on my way, babe, I’m comin’ home. 


30. BABY, LET ME BRING MY CLOTHES BACK HOME 


Another appeal of the husband to his wife is a little more forceful. 
It is the present moment that counts with the average negro: he will 
easily promise to do anything to get out of an emergency or to get 
into favor. So the negro often makes promises of fidelity, if only he 
will be given another chance. The picture of the big, brawny negro 
thus whining before his ‘‘woman’s’’ door is an amusing one. It is, 
however, characteristic in its adaptation of the “coon” song intoa 
negro song: 

The burly coon, you know, 

He packed his clothes to go, 

Well, he come back las’ night, 

His wife said, ‘‘ Honey, I'm tired o’ coon, 
I goin’ to pass for white.” 


But the coon got mad, 

He's 'bliged to play bad, 

Because his color was black; 

O my lovin’ baby! don’t you make me go; 
I git a job, if you let me, sho’. 


I'll wuk both night an’ day, 

An’ let you draw my pay; 

Baby, let me bring my clothes back home! 
When you kill chicken, save me the bone; 
When you bag beer, give me the foam. 
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I'll work both night an’ day, 

An’ let you draw the pay; 

Baby, let me bring my clothes back home; 
When she make them strange remarks, 

He look surprise — goin’ roll them white eyes, 
Goin’ cry, baby, don’t make me go! 


31. LONG AND TALL AN’ CHOCOLATE TO THE BONE 


One of the most common descriptions, and one of the most com- 
plimentary to the negro woman, as found in negro songs, is ‘“‘ chocolate 
to the bone.”” The negro often makes trouble for the meddler in his 
home. Here arises many of the capital crimes of the negroes. Jeal- 
ousy runs riot among both men and women. In the following song 
| a hint is given of the boasting spirit of the negro: 


Well, I'm goin’ to buy me a little railroad of my own, 
Ain't goin’ to let nobody ride but the chocolate to the bone. 


Well, I goin’ to buy me a hotel of my own, 
Ain’t goin’ to let nobody eat but the chocolate to the bone. 


Well, I goin’ to start a little graveyard of my own, 


| | : She's long an’ tall an’ chocolate to the bone, : | 
If you don’t, ole nigger, let my woman alone. 


She’s long an’ tall an’ chocolate to the bone, 
She make you married man, then leave yo’ home. 


32. GOIN’ BACK TO SWEET MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 


In much the same way, now the woman, now the man, sings back at 
; each other. In the first stanza of the song ‘“‘ Yo’ Man,” the woman is 
it supposed to be talking; the man often sings the song, however, as he 
does all of them. It is also interpreted to be the words of one man 
to his wife, and also of one woman toanother. The song is well mixed. 


| : Well, if that’s yo’ man, you'd better buy a lock an’ key, O babe! : | 
An’ stop yo’ man from runnin’ after me-e-e. 


| : Well, I goin’ back to sweet Memphis, Tennessee, O babe! : | 
Where de good-lookin’ wimmins take on over me — make a fuss over me. 


Now, a good-lookin’ man can git a home anywaher’ he go, 
The reason why is, the wimmins tell me so. 


She change a dollar an’ give me a lovin’ dime, 
I'll see her when her trouble like mine. 


33. STARTED TO LEAVE 


The sense of humor is very marked in many of the verses sung by 
i the negroes. The commonplace, matter-of-fact statement in the 
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following song is noticeable. Says the negro, “ Yes, 


“I'm goin’ 'way, goin’ ’way, 
Goin’ sleep under the trees till weather gits warmer, 
Well, me an’ my baby can’t agree, 
Oh, that’s the reason I'm goin’ to leave.” 


But, as in other cases, the negro does not stay long. Perhaps it is too 
cold under the trees for him; perhaps the song has it all wrong, any- 
way. But the negro again sings, — 


“Well, I started to leave, an’ got 'way down the track, 
Got to thinkin’ "bout my woman, come runnin’ back, O babe! 


“She have got a bad man, an’ he’s as bad as hell, I know, 
For ev’body, sho’ God, tell me so. 


“T thought I'd tell you what yo’ nigger woman'll do, 
She have another man an’ play sick on you.” 


34. I COULDN'T GIT IN 


Thus, although the singer begins, as he often does, with the better 
thoughts of the woman, he ends with the usual abuse and distrust. 
This spirit of infidelity is unfortunately common among the negroes. 
With some it is a matter of no concern, for what does it matter to 
them? with others it is a matter of anger and revenge; while still 
others are jealously troubled about it. What has already been touched 
upon in the songs given may be shown further in “I couldn’t git in.”’ 


Lawd, I went to my woman's do’, 

Jus’ lak I bin goin’ befo’: 

“IT got my all-night trick, baby, 

An’ you can’t git in.” 

‘“‘Come back ‘bout half pas’ fo’, 

If I'm done, I'll open de do’, (or let you know) 
Got my all-night trick, baby, 

An’ you can’t git in.” 

I keep a rappin’ on my woman's do’, 
Lak I never had been dere befo’; 

She got a midnight creeper dere, 

An’ I couldn't git in. 

“Buddy, you oughter to do lak me, 

Git a good woman, let the cheap ones be, 
Fur dey always got a midnight creeper, 
An’ you can’t come in. 

“Buddy, stop an’ let me tell you 

What yo’ woman'll do; 

She have 'nuther man in, play sick on you, 
She got all-night creeper, Buddy, 

An’ you can’t git in. 
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“You go home; well, she layin’ in bed, 
With red rag tied all ’round her head; 
She done had fo’-day creeper in here, 
Dat’s de reason you couldn't git in.” 


In the same way other verses are sung: ‘‘ Keep a knockin’, can’t 
come in, I got company an’ you can’t come in,” or ‘‘ You can’t come 
in dis do’.”’ 
35. WHAT, STIRRIN’, BABE 

The singer uses the common slang “‘ fallin’ den’’ for his bed. As 
he has sung of his love and jealousies, so he sings of varied affection 
and infidelity, but with little serious regret. 

“Went up town ‘bout four o'clock, 
What, stirrin’ babe, stirrin’ babe? 


When I got there, door was locked: 
What stir'd babe, what stir’d babe? 


“‘Went to de window an’ den peeped in: 
What, stirrin’ babe, stirrin’ babe? 
Somebody in my fallin’ den — 
What, stirrin’ babe, stirrin’ babe?”’ 
The woman tells the “‘ creeper”’ that he had best be watchful while he 
isabout her house. At the same time, besides his general rowdyism, 
he is perhaps eating all the provisions in the house. She sings, — 


| : Don’t you let my honey catch you here — : | (three times) 
He’ll kill you dead jus’ sho’s you born. 


36. HOP RIGHT 


It will thus be seen that the songs of the most characteristic type 
are far from elegant. Nor are they dignified in theme or expression. 
They will appear to the cultured reader a bit repulsive, to say the 
least. They go beyond the interesting point to the trite and 
repulsive themes. Nor can a great many of the common songs that 
are too inelegant to include be given at all. But these are folk-songs 
current among the negroes, and as such are powerful comment upon 
the special characteristics of the group. A few of the shorter themes 
thus sung will illustrate further. 

|: Hop right, goin’ to see my baby Lou, : | 
Goin’ to walk an’ talk wid my honey, 
Goin’ to hug an’ kiss my honey, 
Hop right, my baby! 
The negro does not mind that his comment may not be undignified, or 
that it may be injurious to personal feelings or race opinion. Sings 
he, — 
“I wouldn't have yellow gal, 
Tell you de reason why: 
Her neck so long, ‘fraid she never die. 
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“T wouldn't have a black gal, 
Tell you de reason why: 
Her hair so kinky, she break every comb I buy.” 


37. IF YOU WANT TO GO A COURTIN’ 


More original and satisfying in sentiment and rhyme and sensuous 
pictures is the following: 


- If you want to go a courtin’, I sho’ you where to go, 
Right down yonder in de house below. 


Clothes all dirty an’ ain’t got no broom, 
Ole dirty clothes all hangin’ in de room. 


Ask’'d me to table, thought I'd take a seat, 
First thing I saw was big chunk o’ meat. 


Big as my head, hard as a maul, 
Ash-cake, corn-bread, bran an’ all. 


38. IF YOU WANT TO MARRY 


Another that sounds like some of the songs used in children’s games 
in the Colonial days is ‘‘ Marry Me.’”’ The song has come to be 
thought a negro song, but is apparently a form of the old rhymes, “If 
|: you will marry, marry, marry; If you will marry me,” or “ For I 
want to marry, marry, marry, you;”’ ‘‘ Soldier, will you marry me?” 
The negro sings, — 


“If you want to marry, come an’ marry me-e-e, i 
Silk an’ satin you shall wear, but trouble you shall see-e-e. 


“Tf you want to marry, marry the sailor's daughter, 
Put her in a coffee-pot and sen’ her ‘cross the water. : 


“I marry black gal, she was black, you know, 
For when I went to see her, she look like a crow-ow, 
She look like a crow-ow-ow.” 


39. HONEY, TAKE A ONE ON ME 


A variation of the well-known little song, “‘ Honey, take a One on 
Me,” has a great number of verses that have become popular, and 
are undoubtedly negro verses. Most of these, however, are not suit- 
able for publication. An idea may be given of the song. 


Comin’ down State Street, comin’ down Main, 
Lookin’ for de woman dat use cocaine, 
Honey, take a one on me! 


Goin’ down Peter Street, comin’ down Main, 
Lookin’ for de woman ain’t got no man, 
Honey, take a one on me! 
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40. DON’T HIT THAT WOMAN 
One other illustration may be given, to show this mental attitude 
toward a woman: 
Don't hit that woman, | tell you why: 
Well, she got heart-trouble an’ I scared she die. 
That shot got her, how do you know? 
For my woman she told me so. 


Now, if you hit that woman, I tell vou fine, 
A She will give you trouble all the time. 


41. I LOVE THAT MAN 
More serious and of much better sentiment is the lover’s song, 
ordinarily sung as the appeal of a woman. 
| : [love that man, O God! I do, 
" I love him till the day he die; : | 
: If I thought that he didn't love me, 
I'd eat morphine an’ die. : 
| : If I had listened to what mamma said, 
I wouldn't a been here to-day; : | 
: But bein’ so young, I throwed 
That young body o’ mine away. : 
: Look down po’ lonesome road, 
; Hacks all dead in line. : 
: Some give nickel, some give dime, 
To bury dis po’ body o’ mine. : 


42. KELLY’S LOVE 
In ‘‘ Kelly’s Love "’ the note of disappointed love is sounded : 


|: Love, Kelly's love,:| (three times) 
You broke de heart o’ many a girl, 

| You never break dis heart o' mine. 

| : When I wo’ my aprons low, : | (three times) 

Couldn't keep you from my do’. 

| : Now I weahs my aprons high, : | (three times) 
Sca'cely ever see you passin’ by. 

| : Now I weahs my aprons to my chin, : | (three times) 
You pass my do’, but can't come in. 

| : See what Kelly's love have done. : | (three times) 
See what Kelly's love have done. 

| : If I had listened to what my mamma said, : | (three times) 
I would a been at home in mamma's bed. 


43. MY LOVE FOR YOU IS ALL I KNEW 
Nearer the simple longing of a sincere affection is the chorus “ Fare- 
: | well."”. This conception has been found in the common mixed song 
that is current: 


le 
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| : My love for you is all I knew, : | (three times) 
Hope I will see you again. 

| : Farewell, my darling, farewell! : | (three times) 
Hope I will see you again. 


44. THOUGHT I HEARD THAT K. C. 


The negro grows imaginative when he thinks of things absent. In 
his religious song it is Heaven and the angels that bring forth his best 
expressions. He is an idealist, and utopianism is perhaps only the 
childlike imagery of fairy fancies. So in his social songs he tells of 
the good times he has had and is going to have. He does not sing 
so much of the present: he sings of dangers he has escaped. In the 
same way he longs to see his sweetheart while he is away from her. 
Says he, ‘‘ My honey might be far from home; ask central to gi’ 
me long-distance phone.” 

Thought I heard that K. C. whistle blow, 
Blow lak she never blow befo’. 

How long has Frisco train been gone? 
Dat’s train carried my baby home. 


Look down de Southern road an’ cry, 
Babe, look down de Southern road an’ cry. 


45. SWEET, FORGET ME NOT 


The negro looks longingly for the train and the time when he will 
have money enough to go back “home.”” Pay-day will come, and 
for a time he will be happy. Sometimes he thinks of all good times 
in the future. Sometimes, however, he sings plaintively that they 
are gone. 

| : O girl, O girl! what have I done? 
Sweet, forget me not. : | (three times) 


I've got a girl dat’s on de way, 
Sweet, forget me not. 

Times ain't like dey use ter be, 
Sweet, forget me not. 

Times have been, won’t be no more, 
Sweet, forget me not. 


Nowhere is the negro more characteristic than in his wanton and 
reckless moods. Nothing pleases this type of negro fancy more than 
deeds of bravado and notoriety. He loves to tell of them and hear 
them recited. He is apparently at his best on such occasions. His 
self-feeling in its positive state is given gratification, and his vivid 
imagination easily makes him the hero of the hour. The feeling of 
rowdyism is thus encouraged. The notorious character is thus sung 
as the hero of the race: his deeds are marvelled at. Perhaps he is 
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the most interesting figure within the whole field of activities. Cer- 
tainly he is a distinct character, and has a tremendous influence upon 
the conduct of his people. He is admired by young and old; and 
those who do not approve of his deeds or example marvel at his powers. 


46. STAGOLEE 
‘Stagolee ’’ must have been a wonderful fellow! though not so much 

dreaded as ‘‘ Railroad Bill ’’ and some others. Here the negro sings 
in his best vein. 

Stagolee, Stagolee, what's dat in yo’ grip? 

Nothin’ but my Sunday clathes, I’m goin’ to take a trip, 

O dat man, bad man, Stagolee done come. 

Stagolee, Stagolee, where you been so long? 

I been out on de battle fiel’ shootin’ an’ havin’ fun, 

O dat man, bad man, Stagolee done come. 


Stagolee was a bully man, an’ ev’y body knowed, 
When dey seed Stagolee comin’, to give Stagolee de road, 
O dat man, bad man, Stagolee done come. 
The refrain ‘‘ O dat man, bad man, Stagolee done come "’ is sung at the 
end of each stanza, and adds much to the charm of the song, giving 
characteristic thought to the words, and rhythmical swing to the 
music. The singer continues his narration, adding the refrain to 
each stanza, — 
Stagolee started out, he give his wife his han’, 
‘“*Good-by, darlin’, I'm goin’ to kill a man.” 
Stagolee killed a man an’ laid him on de flo’, 
What's dat he kill him wid? Dat same ole fohty-fo’. 


Stagolee killed a man an’ laid him on his side, 

What's dat he kill him wid? Dat same ole fohty-five. 
Out of house an’ down de street Stagolee did run, 

In his hand he held a great big smokin’ gun. 

Stagolee, Stagclee, I'll tell you what I'll do, 

If you'll git me out’n dis trouble I'll do as much for you. 
Ain't it a pity, ain't it a shame? 

Stagolee was shot, but he don’t want no name. 
Stagolee, Stagolee, look what you done done, 

Killed de best ole citerzen; now you'll hav’ to be hung. 


Stagolee cried to de jury an’ to de judge: Please don’t take my life, 
I have only three little children an’ one little lovin’ wife, 
O dat man, bad man, Stagolee done come. 


47. STAGOLEE 


The above version is more usually sung in Mississippi, Louisiana, 
and Tennessee, though it is known in Alabama and Georgia, besides 
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being sung by the negro vagrants all over the country. Another 
version more common in Georgia celebrates Stagolee as a somewhat 
different character, and the song is sung to different music. The 
negro sings, — 

I got up one mornin’ jes’ "bout four o'clock; 


Stagolee an’ big bully done have one finish’ fight: 
What "bout? All "bout dat raw-hide Stetson hat. 


Stagolee shot Bully; Bully fell down on de flo’, 

Bully cry out: “‘ Dat fohty-fo’ hurts me so.” 

Stagolee done killed dat Bully now. 

Sent for de wagon, wagon didn’t come, 

Loaded down wid pistols an’ all dat gatlin’ gun, 

Stagolee done kill dat Bully now. 

Some giv’ a nickel, some giv’ a dime, 

I didn’t give a red copper cent, ’cause he’s no friend o’ mine, 

Stagolee done kil! dat Bully now. 

Carried po’ Bully to cemetary, people standin’ 'round, 

When preacher say Amen, lay po’ body down, 

Stagolee done kill dat Bully now. 

Fohty dollah coffin, eighty dollah hack, 

Carried po’ man to cemetary but failed to bring him back, 

Ev'y body been dodgin’ Stagolee. 
rhe scenes of Stagolee’s activities are representative of this type of 
negro life. From the home to the cemetery he has gone the road of 
many a negro. Sometimes the man killed is at a picnic or public 
gathering, sometimes elsewhere. The scenes of the burial, with its 
customs, are but a part of the life: hence they are portrayed with 
equal diligence. 

48. RAILROAD BILL 


But Stagolee has his equal, if not his superior, in the admiration of 
the negro. ‘‘ Railroad Bill’’ has had a wonderful career in song and 
story. The negro adds his part, and surpasses any other in his por- 
trayal of this hero of the track. One must take all the versions of 
the song in order to appreciate fully the ideal of such a character. 
In the first song that follows, the reader will note that after the theme 
is once in the mouth of the singer, it matters little what the song is. 
The effort is to sing something about “‘ Bill,’’ and to make this conform 
to the general idea; and at the same time it must rhyme. Here is 
the song, and a wonderful picture it is: 


Some one went home an’ tole my wife 
All about — well, my pas’ life, 
It was that bad Railroad Bill. 


Railroad Bill, Railroad Bill, 
He never work, an’ he never will, 
Well, it’s that bad Ratlroad Bill. 
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Railroad Bill so mean an’ so bad, 
Till he tuk ev’ything that farmer had, 
It's that bad Railroad Bill. 
I’m goin’ home an’ tell my wife, 
Railroad Bill try to take my life, 
It’s that bad Railroad Bill. 


Railroad Bill so desp’rate an’ so bad, 
He take ev’ything po’ womens had, 
An’ it's that bad Railroad Bill. 


49. IT’S THAT BAD RAILROAD BILL 


With all these crimes to his credit, it is high time that some one was 


going after Railroad Bill. The singer starts on his journey as quickly 
{ as he can, but has to make many trips. 


I went down on Number One, 
Railroad Bill had jus’ begun. 
It's lookin’ for Railroad Bill. 


I come up on Number Two, 
Railroad Bill had jus’ got through, 
It’s that bad Railroad Bill. 


I caught Number Three and went back down the road, 
Railroad Bill was marchin’ to an’ fro. 
It's that bad Railroad Bill. 


An’ jus’ as I caught that Number Fo’, 
Somebody shot at me wid a fohty-fo’. 
It's that bad Railroad Bill. 


I went back on Number Five, 
Goin’ to bring him back, dead or alive. 
Lookin’ for Railroad Bill. 


When I come up on Number Six, 
All the peoples had done got sick, 
Lookin’ for Ratlroad Bill. 


When I went down on Number Seven, 
All the peoples wish’d they’s in heaven, 
A-lookin’ for Railroad Bill. 


I come back on Number Eight, 
The folks say I was a minit too late, 
It’s lookin’ for Railroad Bill. 


When I come back on Number Nine, 
Folks say, ‘ You're just in time 
To catch that Railroad Bill.” 


When I got my men, they amounted to ten, 
An’ that’s when I run po’ Railroad Bill in, 
An’ that was last of po’ Railroad Bill. 
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50. IT’S LOOKIN’ FOR RAILROAD BILL 


But that was not the last of Railroad Bill; for the singer had only 
imagined that he was the hero to “down him.” Railroad Bill soon 
appears again, and now he is worse than before. The next version 
differs only slightly from the foregoing one. One must remember 
that the chorus line follows each couplet, and the contrast in meaning 
makes a most interesting song. 

Railroad Bill mighty bad man, 


Shoot dem lights out o’ de brakeman’s han’, 
It’s lookin’ fer Railroad Biil. 


Railroad Bill mighty bad man, 
Shoot the lamps all off the stan’, 

An' it's lookin’ for Railroad Bill. 
First on table, nex’ on wall, 


Ole corn whiskey cause of it all, 
It's lookin’ fer Railroad Bill. 


Ole McMillan had a special train, 
When he got there wus a shower of rain, 

Wus lookin’ fer Railroad Bill. 
Ev’ybody tole him he better turn back, 
Railroad Bill wus goin’ down track, 

An’ it's lookin’ fer Railroad Bill. 
Well, the policemen all dressed in blue, 
Comin’ down sidewalk two by two, 

Wus lookin’ fer Railroad Bill. 
Railroad Bill had no wife, 

Always lookin’ fer somebody's life, 

An’ it's lookin’ fer Railroad Bill. 
Railroad Bill was the worst ole coon, 
Killed McMillan by de light o’ de moon, 

It's lookin’ fer Railroad Bill. 


Ole Culpepper went up on Number Five, 
Goin’ bring him back, dead or alive, 
Wus lookin’ fer Railroad Bill. 
Standin’ on corner didn’t mean no harm, 
Policeman grab me by my arm, 
Wus lookin’ fer Railroad Bill. 


The negroes sing different forms of these verses, as they are sug- 
gested at the moment; so they add others or omit parts. Alsoare sung: 
MacMillan had a special train, 
When he got there, it was spring. 
Two policemen all dressed in blue 
Come down street in two an’ two. 
Railroad Bill led a mighty bad life, 
Always after some other man’s wife. 
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Railroad Bill went out Wes’, 
Thought he had dem cowboys bes’. 


Railroad Bill mighty bad man, 
Kill McGruder by de light o’ the moon. 


51. RIGHT ON DESPERADO BILL 


It is not surprising that a song so popular as “ Railroad Bill’ should 
find its way into others of similar type. Another version of the same 
song has a separate chorus, to be sung after each stanza. This 
chorus, of which there are two forms, adds recklessness to the theme, 
Another achievement is given the desperado; and he combines gam- 
bling, criminal tendencies, and his general immorality, in one. The 
following version is somewhat mixed, but is known as “ Railroad Bill :” 


Railroad Bill was mighty sport, 

Shot all buttons off high sheriff's coat, 
Den hollered, “‘ Right on desperado Bill!” 
Lose, lose — I don't keer, 

If I win, let me win lak’ a man, 

If T lose all my money, 

I'll be gamblin’ for my honey, 

Ev'y man ought to know when he lose. 


Lose, lose, I don't keer, 

If I win, let me win lak’ a man, 

Lost fohty-one dollars tryin’ to win a dime, 
Ev'y man plays in tough luck some time. 


Honey babe, honey babe, where have you been so long? 
I ain't been happy since you been gone, 
Dat’s all right, dat’s all right, honey babe. 


Honey babe, honey babe, bring me de broom, 
De lices an’ chinches "bout to take my room, 
O my baby, baby, honey, chile! 


Honey babe, honey babe, what in de worl’ is dat? 
Got on tan shoes an’ black silk hat, 
Honey babe, give it ail to me. 


Talk "bout yo’ five an’ ten dollar bill, 
Ain't no Bill like ole desperado Bill, 
Says, Right on desperado Bill. 


Railroad Bill went out west, 
Met ole Jesse James, thought he had him best, 
But Jesse laid ole Railroad Biull. 


Honey babe, honey babe, can’t you never hear? 
I wants a nuther nickel to git a glass o’ beer, 
Dat's all right, honey babe, dat's all right. 


Some of the verses just given are far from elegant; others still less 
elegant must be omitted. Some conception of popular standards 
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of conduct and dress, social life and the home, may be gained from the 
song, in addition to the now familiar character of “‘ Railroad Bill.”’ 


52. LOOKIN’ FOR THAT BULLY OF THIS TOWN 


In most communities there is one or more notorious characters 
among the negroes. Often these are widely known throughout the 
State, and they are familiar names to the police. Sometimes they 
are known for the most part to the negroes. Such characters, noted 
for their rowdyism and recklessness, sometimes with a criminal record, 
are usually called “bullies.” To be sure, ‘‘Stagolee,” ‘ Railroad 
Bill,” ‘‘ Eddy Jones,”’ and the others, were “ bullies,” but they were 
special cases. The song “I’m lookin’ for the Bully of this Town” 
represents a more general condition. It is rich in portrayals of negro 
life and thought. 


Monday I was ‘rested, Tuesday I was fined, 
Sent to chain gang, done serve my time, 
Still I’m lookin’ for that bully of this town. 


The bully, the bully, the bully can’t be found, 
If I fin’ that bully, goin’ to lay his body down, 
I'm lookin’ for that bully of this town. 


The police up town they’re all scared, 
But if I fin’ that bully, I goin’ to lay his body 'way, 
For I'm lookin’ for that bully of this town. 


I'm goin’ down on Peter Street; 
If I fin’ that bully, will be bloody meet, 
For I'm lookin’ for that bully of this town. 


I went down town the other day, 
I ask ev’ybody did that bully come this way, 
I wus lookin’ fer that bully of this town. 


Oh, the gov'ner of this State offer’d one hundred dollars reward, 
To any body’s arrested that bully boy, 
I sho’ lookin’ for dat bully of this town. 


Well, I found that bully on a Friday night, 
I told that bully I’s gwine to take his life, 
I found dat bully of this town. 


I pull out my gun an’ begin to fire, 

I shot that bully right through the eye, 

An' I kill that bully of this town. 

Now all the wimmins come to town all dressed in red, 


When they heard that bully boy was dead, 
An’ it was the last of that bully of this town. 


What a picture the song gives of the bully and his pursuer! The 
boasting braggart sees himself the hero of the whole community, 
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but chiefly among the women. He is better than the police: they 
will even thank him for his valor. The governor will give him his 
reward. Everybody he meets he asks about the bully boy, and takes 
on a new swagger. What satisfaction he gets from it! Perhaps he 
too will be a bully. The scene of the shooting, the reaching for the 
pistol, and the “laying-down”’ of the bully’s body,— these offer 
unalloyed satisfaction to the singer. Every word becomes pregnant 
with new meaning and feeling; and invariably he must remember 
that his deeds are lauded, and he is the hero among the ‘‘ wimmins”’ 
from the country round about. His picture would never be complete 
without this. Altogether it is a great song, and defies a superior 
picture. 
53. EDDY JONES 

Other notorious characters are sung with the same satisfaction. 
The characteristic pleasure and oblivion of time accompany the sing- 
ing. While at work, one may sing the words, whistle the tunes, and 
visualize the picture, thus getting a richer field of vision. When 
alone, the negro gets much satisfaction out of songs like those here 
given. Likewise such songs are sung in groups, at which times the 
singers talk and laugh, jeer one another, and retort, thus varying 
the song. ‘‘Eddy Jones” seems very similar in character to 


‘*Stagolee.”’ 
Slow train run thru’ Arkansas, 
Carryin’ Eddy Jones. 


Eddy died with a special in his hand, 
Eddy Jones, Eddy Jones. 


Eddy Jones call for the coolin’-board, 
Lawdy, lawdy, lawd! 


Eddy Jones look’d ‘round an’ said, 
‘“*Man that kill’d me won't have no luck.” 
Ain't it sad "bout po’ Eddy bein’ dead? 
Eddy Jones was let down in his grave. 
What did Eddy say before he died? 

He said, ‘‘ Nearer, my God, to Thee.”’ 


Eddy’s mother she weeped a day, 
Lawdy, Eddy Jones, Eddy Jones! 


The singer turns to the “ ladies,” if they be present, and sings, — 


You want me to do like Eddy Jones? 
You mus’ want me to lay down an’ die for you. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE MISSOURI PLAY-PARTY 


BY MRS. L. D. AMES 


SomE thirty years ago, in most country places, the Missouri play- 
party was at the height of popularity as a serious form of amusement, 
— serious not in the sense of lacking in fun and jollity, but in the 
sense that it was held not as a revival of old customs or in defiance 
of better taste, but because it yielded more genuine pleasure and 
recreation than any other form of amusement known to those who 
took part in it. In the neighborhood where I was born and reared, 
the play-party was the common form of amusement at the gatherings 
of young people of the best class. As a little girl, I was permitted 
to sit up and look on when the parties were held at my father’s or my 
grandfather’s home. 

These play-parties were really dances. The players did not dance, 
however, to the music of instruments, but kept time with various steps 
to their own singing. But they were not called dances: they were 
called simply parties. The better class of people in the country did 
not believe in dancing. Regular dances, where the music was fur- 
nished by a “ fiddler,’’ were held, for the most part, only in the homes 
of the rough element. They were generally accompanied by card- 
playing, and frequently by drunkenness and fighting. The better 
class ranked dancing, in the moral scale, along with gambling and 
fishing on Sunday. It was not good form, and was tabooed on grounds 
of respectability. 

At that time, also, the country church was alive and flourishing. 
Many, perhaps most, of the people who attended the parties, were 
church members. The church rules forbade dancing, and there was no 
thought of evading the letter of the law. Therefore, if the boy or girl. 
danced a single quadrille to the music of a violin, he had “‘ broke over,” 
as the common expression was, and knew that at the next protracted 
meeting he was a fit subject for reconversion, and that the preacher's 
pointed words were aimed straight at him; while, on the other hand, 
he might dance to the time of his own singing from seven in the evening 
to three o’clock the next morning, and suffer therefrom no qualms of 
conscience. It was not dancing: it was only playing. 

The invitations to these parties were by word of mouth, and de- 
livered by one or more young men on horseback, who were said to 
“get up’’ the party. All of the eligible young people within a radius 
of from three to five miles were invited. The preparations made by 
the hostess consisted in removing the carpets and furniture from the 
rooms to be used by the players. Chairs and benches were placed 
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around the sides of the rooms. It was not customary to serve refresh- 
ments. When they were served, they consisted of pies and cakes, 
and perhaps apples or cider. The young people came to the party 
on horseback, in carts, buggies, spring-wagons, and “ big” (farm) 
wagons, or, if there happened to be snow on the ground, in sleighs and 
on sleds. 

The playing would begin as soon as four or five couples had arrived, 
and would continue, with only short intermissions for breathing-spells, 
until the party broke up. This might be anywhere from midnight 
to three o'clock in the morning. Sometimes the playing went on in 
two or three rooms at one time. The playing consisted in keeping 
step to the singing, and at the same time going through various move- 
ments: as swinging partners by one hand or both; advancing, re- 
treating, and bowing; dancing in circles of four or eight; promenading 
singly or in pairs, sometimes hand in hand, sometimes with crossed 
hands; weaving back and forth between two rows of people going in 
opposite directions, and clasping right and left hands alternately with 
those they meet; etc. Sometimes the words of the song sung by the 
players indicated the various movements. At other times the players 
were supposed to know the manner of playing. They never “ called 
off ’’ the changes, as was done in the regular dances; and the method of 
playing depended somewhat upon the whim of individual leaders. 

The words of the songs they sang were a very crude lot of rhymes,— 
crude in sense and in form. The tunes were frequently familiar airs 
borrowed to suit their needs. 

The playing was generally started by a song that went like this: 


BOUNCE AROUND 


We come here to bounce a-round, We come here to bounce a-round, 


We come here to bounce a-round, tra, la, la, la! La-dies,do si do, 


A 
4 4. 


Gents, you know, Swing to the right and then to the left, and all prom-e-nade. 


We come here to bounce around, 
We come here to bounce around, 
We come here to bounce around, 

Tra, ta, la, la! 

Ladies, do si do, 

Gents, you know, 
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Swing to the right 
And then to the left, 
And all promenade. 


Just us four to bounce around, 

Just us four to bounce around, 

Just us four to bounce around, 
Tra, la, la, la! 


These words and the movements accompanying them were repeated 

till the players felt the need of a change. The parties took their 

name later from this song. In a few years this kind of party was 

dying out in most places. In our neighborhood it gave way to a 

much milder sort of party, known as a “ social.” To distinguish the 

play-party from the “ social,”’ it was called a ‘ bounce-around.” 
Other dance-songs used are given below. 


WE'LL ALL GO DOWN TO ROWSER 


1. We'll all go down to Rowser, to Rowser, to Rowser, 
We'll all go down to Rowser, 
And stay away all night, 
And stay away all night, 
And stay away all night, 
We'll all go down to Rowser, 
And stay away all night. 


i 
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We'll all godown to Row-ser, to Row-ser, to Row-ser, We'll 

all go down to Row-ser, And stay a-way all night, And ; 

stay a-way all night, And stay a-way all night, We’ll 

all go down to Row - ser, And stay a- way all night. It’s 

’ right and left to Row-ser, to Row-ser, to Row-ser, It’s | 

; right and left to Row-ser, And stay a-way all night. | 
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! 2. My father he will scold me, scold me, scold me, 
\ My father he will scold me 
[ For staying away all night, etc. 


} 3. My mother she'll uphold me, uphold me, uphold me, 
( My mother she'll uphold me 
’ And say I did just right, etc. 


4. We'll all go down to Rowser’s, to Rowser’s, to Rowser’s, 
| We'll all go down to Rowser’s 
And get some good old beer, etc. 


5. It’s right and left to Rowser’s, to Rowser’s, to Rowser’s, 
It’s right and left to Rowser’s, 
To get some good old beer, etc. 


To the same tune they sang, — 


: 1. My father and mother were Irish, 
My father and mother were Irish, 
My father and mother were Irish, ‘ 
And I was Irish too, 
And I was Irish too, 
And I was Irish too; 
My father and mother were Irish, 
And I was Irish too. 


2. We kept the cow in the kitchen, etc., 
And that was Irish too. 


3. We kept the pig in the parlor, etc., 
And that was Irish too. i 


JIM ALONG JO 


Cat’s in the cream-jar, Run,girls,run! Fire in the mountains, Fun, boys, fun! 


A 
Bal > 


Hey, Jim a long, Jim a long Jo - sie! Hey, Jim a long, Jim a jong, Jo! 


1. Cat’s in the cream-jar, | 
Run, girls, run! 

Fire in the mountains, 
Fun, boys, fun! 


Chorus 


Hey, Jim along, Jim along, Josie! 
Hey, Jim along, Jim along, Jo! 


2. First to the court-house, 
Then to the jail, 
Hang my hat on a 
Rusty nail. 
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ANGELINA 


An - ge-li-na, do in Camel get your hus-band’s sup - per. 


1. Angelina, do go home, do go home, do go home, 
Angelina, do go home, and get your husband’s supper. [Repeat.] 


2. Nothing there but bread and butter, bread and butter, bread and butter, 
Nothing there but bread and butter and a cold cup of tea. [Repeat.] 


3. Fiddler's drunk and he can’t play, he can’t play, he can’t play, 
Fiddler's drunk and he can't play so early in the morning. [Repeat.] 


The different stanzas sung to the same tune frequently had no 
connection in meaning, but were sung for the sake of variety. 


OH, AIN'T I GONE? 


I wentup to the hill-top, And I gave myhorn a blow; I 


a> 


thought I heard some-bod -y say, yon-der comes my beau!”’ Oh, 


gone, gone, Oh 


v 
ain’t I gone, gone, gone! Oh, ain’t I 
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An-ge - li - na, do go home, do go home, do go home, 

An-ge-li- na, do go homeand get your hus-band’s sup - per. ) 

An-ge- li-na, do go bome, do go home, do go home, 

| 
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ain't I gant, gone, gone! So good-by, Su - san Jane! 
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1. I went up to the hill-top, 


. 


And I gave my horn a blow; 
I thought I heard somebody say, 
“Oh, yonder comes my beau!” 


Chorus 


Oh, ain’t I gone, gone, gone, 
Oh, ain't I gone, gone, gone, 
Oh, ain’t I gone, gone gone! 
So good-by, Susan Jane! 


. T wouldn’t marry an old maid, 


I'll tell you the reason why: 
Her neck’s so long and slender, 
I'm afraid she'd never die. 


. You can ride the old gray horse, 


And I will ride the roan. 
You can talk to your sweetheart, 


But you'd better let mine alone. 


. I wish I had a needle and thread 


As fine as I could sew, 
I'd sew my true love to my side, 
And down the river I'd go. 


. I wish I had a little red box 


To put my true love in, 
To take her out and kiss her, 
And put her in again. 


. Higher up the cherry-tree, 


Riper grows the cherry, 
I never saw a pretty girl, 
But what she wanted to marry. 


Master had an old black cow, 
She had a hollow horn; 

Every tooth in her old head 
Would hold a barrel of corn. 


They took me to the station 
And put me on the train, 
And sent me down to Jefferson 
To wear the ball and chain. 


I went to see my Susan, 
She met me at the door, 


Her shoes and stockings in her hand, 


Her feet all over the floor. 


’ 
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SHOOT THE BUFFALO 


Oh, we'll shoot the Buf - fa - lo, Yes, we’ll shoot the Buf - fa - lo, 
> A > 


o 
And we'll ral - ly round the cane-brake, And shoot the Buf - fa - lo. 


1. Oh, we'll shoot the Buffalo, 
Yes, we'll shoot the Buffalo, 
And we'll rally round the cane-brake 
And shoot the Buffalo. 


2. Oh, the girls will knit and spin, 
And the boys will sit and grin, 
And we'll rally round the cane-brake 
And shoot the Buffalo. 


3. Oh, the hawky shot the buzzard, 
And the buzzard shot the crow, 
And we'll rally round the cane-brake 

And shoot the Buffalo. 


4. Oh, the Buffalo will die, 
For we shot him in the eye, 
And we'll rally round the cane-brake 
And shoot the Buffalo. 


5. Oh, the Buffalo is dead, 
For we shot him in the head, 
And we'll rally round the cane-brake 
And shoot the Buffalo. 


If there were not stanzas enough to make the play sufficiently long, 
the same stanzas were sung again and again. When one set of players 


exhausted themselves, they yielded the floor to others who had been 
resting and talking. 


CONSOLATION FLOWING FREE 


L 


1. Consolation flowing free, 
Consolation flowing free, 
Consolation flowing free, 

Come, my love, and go with me! 


| 

Con - so - la - tion flow-ing free, Con - s0 - la - tion flow - ing free, 
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2. I’m too young, I cannot go, 
I'm too young, I cannot go, 
I’m too young, I cannot go, 
For my mother told me so. 


3. You're old enough, you are just right, 
You're old enough, you are just right, 
You're old enough, you are just right, 

I asked your mother last Saturday night. 


4. Cream and peaches twice a week, 
Cream and peaches twice a week, 
Cream and peaches twice a week, 
Kiss her on the rosy cheek. 


WEEVILY WHEAT 


Heart and hand, we’ll take our stand; ’tis true, I love you dear-ly. Oh, I 


A 


= 


won’t have none of your weevily wheat, And I won’t have none of your bar-ley, 


a 


A 


1. Come, honey, my love, come trip with me 
In the morning early, 
Heart and hand, we'll take our stand; 
‘Tis true I love you dearly. 


Chorus 


Oh, I won’t have none of your weevily wheat, 
And I won't have none of your barley, 

But I must have some of the best of wheat 
To bake a cake for Charley. 


2. For Charley he’s a nice young man, 
Charley he’s a dandy; 
Charley loves to kiss the girls 
Because it comes so handy. 


3. It’s over the river to see the gay widow, 
It’s over the river to Charley, 
It’s over the river to feed my sheep 
And measure up the barley. 


But I must have some of the best of wheat to bake a ee 


| 
Come, hen - ey, my love, and trip with mo In the morn-ing ear - ly, 
| 
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4. If you love me like I love you, 
We have no time to tarry, 
We'll keep the old folks fixing round 
For you and I to marry. 


In the above song all the stanzas after the first were sung to the 
tune of the chorus. 


SANDY HE BELONGED TO THE MILL 


longed to the mill, San-dy he Pa. 00s the mill, And the 
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Say, Mr. San-dy, won’t you loan me your mill ?’’‘‘Course I will,’’says San-dy. 


Sandy he belonged to the mill, 
Sandy he belonged to the mill, 
Sandy he belonged to the mill, 
And the mill belonged to Sandy. 


“Say, Mr. Sandy, won't you loan me your mill? 
Say, Mr. Sandy, won't you loan me your mill? 
Say, Mr. Sandy, won't you loan me your mill?" 
“*Course I will,’’ says Sandy. 


I'VE BEEN TO THE EAST 


> > 


id 


I’ve been to the East, I’ve been to the West, I’ve been to the jay-bird’s al - tar, 


> > 


4 


And the pret-ti-est girl I ev- er did see Was old John Jones’s daughter. 


I’ve been to the East 
I've been to the West, 
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San-dy he be- longed to the mill, San-dy he be - 
mill be-longed to San - dy. “Say, Mr. San-dy, won’t you 
loan me your mill? Say, Mr. San-dy, won’t you loan me your mill? 
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I've been to the jay-bird’s altar, 
And the prettiest girl I ever did see 
Was old John Jones’s daughter. 


As this was sung, the real name of the father of some girl on the floor 
was substituted for ‘‘ John Jones,” and the young man without a 
partner chose her for his partner. Many of the plays included a 
method of changing partners. In the following the players took the 
floor with one too many boys. At first the boy without a partner had 
to promenade between two rows of players while they sang: 


SKIP-TO-MY-LOU 


Lost your part-ner, What’ll you do? Lost your part-ner, What’!l you do? 


Lost your part - ner, What’ll you do? Skip-to-my- Lou, my dar - ling. 


1. Lost your partner, 
What’ll you do? 
Lost your partner, 
What'll you do? 
Lost your partner, 
What’ll you do? 
Skip-to-my-Lou, my darling. 


To this the boy answered, as he took some other fellow’s partner and 
swung her around,— 
2. I'll get another one, 
Better one, too, 
I'll get another one, 
Better one, too, 
I'll get another one, 
Better one, too, 
Skip-to-my-Lou, my darling. 
The young man who was robbed of a partner then had to secure a new 
one in the same way. Sometimes the attempt to secure a partner 
failed, the boy who was with the girl swinging her around himself. 
The refusal was accepted, and the disappointed young man tried 
again while they sang,— 
3. Can’t get a red bird, 
A blue bird will do, 
Can't get a red bird, 
A blue bird will do, 
Can't get a red bird, 
A blue bird will do, 
Skip-to-my-Lou, my darling. 


) 
ia 
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Sometimes the young man whose partner had been taken turned im- 
mediately and took her back, while they sang,— 


4. Gone again, 
Skip-to-my-Lou, 
Gone again, 
Skip-to-my-Lou, 
Gone again, 
Skip-to-my-Lou, 
Skip-to-my-Lou, my darling. 


5. Common as corn-bread, 
Commoner, too, 
Common as corn-bread, 
Commoner, too, 
Common as corn-bread, 
Commoner, too, 
Skip-to-my-Lou, my darling. 


6. Chicken in the dough-tray, 
Shoo, shoo, shoo! 
Chicken in the dough-tray, 
Shoo, shoo, shoo! 
Chicken in the dough-tray, 
Shoo, shoo, shoo! 
Skip-to-my-Lou, my darling. 


Another play which helped to choose partners was — 


THE JUNIPER-TREE 


hi - o, hi - 9, The ju - ni - per-tree, hi - o! 


1. Old Sister Phoebe, how happy were we 
The night we sat under the juniper-tree, 
The juniper-tree, hi-o, hi-o, hi-o, 

The juniper-tree, hi-o! 


2. Here is a young lady sits down to sleep, 
And wants a young gent to keep her awake, 
To keep her awake, hi-o, hi-o, hi-o, 

To keep her awake, hi-o! 


| 
Old Sis-ter Phoe-be, how hap-py were we The night we sat 
un-der the ju -ni-per-tree, The ju - ni - per-tree, hi - 0, , 
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3. Write his name down and send it by me, 
And send it by me, and send it by me, 
Tom Todd it shall be, hi-o, hi-o, hi-o, 

Tom Todd it shall be, hi-o! 


THE JOLLY OLD MILLER 


i Gents step for-ward, And la - dies step back. 


oth-er in the sack, 
Oh, the jolly old miller boy he lived by the mill, 
The mill turned round with a right good will, 
And all that he made he put it on the shelf, 
At the end of the year he was gaining in his wealth, 
One hand in the hopper, and the other in the sack, 
Gents step forward, and ladies step back. 


Another was the slower tune of 
WE'RE MARCHING ROUND THE LEVEE 


We're march-ing round the lev - ee, We’re marching round the lev - ee, 


We're marching round the lev - ee, For we shall gain the day. 
1. We're marching round the levee, 
We're marching round the levee, 


We're marching round the levee, 
For we shall gain the day. 


| 
| 
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Oh, the jol-ly old mil-ler boy he lived by the mill, The 
mill turned round with a right good will, And all that he made he put 
it on the shelf, At the end of the year he was 
gain-ing in his wealth,One hand in the hop-per, and the 
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2. Go out and in the window, 
Go out and in the window, 
Go out and in the window, 

For we shall gain the day. 


As they sang this second verse, the one without a partner went out 
of and into the circle under the raised arms of the players. The next 
verse ran,— 
3. Go forth and face your lover, 
Go forth and face your lover, 
Go forth and face your lover, 
For we shall gain the day. 


The lover being chosen, the player was directed by the next verse 


as follows: 
4. I kneel because I love you, 
I kneel because I love you, 
I kneel because I love you, 
For we shall gain the day. 


The next verse ran, — 


5. I measure my love to show you, 

I measure my love to show you, 

I measure my love to show you, 
For we shall gain the day. 


In measuring the love, the boy took the girl's hands in his own and 
extended his arms as far as possible to the sides, throwing the boy and 
girl close together. The next verse ran, — 


6. I'll take a sweet kiss and leave you, 
I'll take a sweet kiss and leave you, 
I'll take a sweet kiss and leave you, 

For we shall gain the day. 


The directions in the last verse were not carried out. It may have 
been tempting to some of the players; but public sentiment was dead 
against kissing-games, and public sentiment was respected. 
Another of the plays in which the words gave the directions for 
playing was — ; 
OLD BRASS WAGON 


> 
Lead her up and down the old “brass wag - on, 
v 
Lead her up and down the old brass wag - on, 


Lead her up and down the old brass wag - on, You’re the one, my dar - ling. 


| 
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1. Lead her up and down the old brass wagon, 
Lead her up and down the old brass wagon, 
Lead her up and down the old brass wagon, 

You're the one, my darling. 


2. Swing and turn the old brass wagon, 
Swing and turn the old brass wagon, 
Swing and turn the old brass wagon, 

You're the one, my darling. 


3. Hands all around the old brass wagon, 
Hands all around the old brass wagon, 
Hands all around the old brass wagon, 

You're the one, my darling. 


4. Right and left around the old brass wagon, 
Right and left around the old brass wagon, 
Right and left around the old brass wagon, 

You're the one, my darling. 


5. Promenade around the old brass wagon, 
Promenade around the old brass wagon, 
Promenade around the old brass wagon, 

You're the one, my darling. 


CAPTAIN JINKS 


> 
I’m Cap- tain Jinks of the horse ma-rines, I feed my horse on 
— > 
L 


corn and beans, And court youngla- dies in their teens, For 


that’s thestyle of the ar-my. We'll all go round and 


4 


cir - cle left, We'll cir - cle left, We'll cir - cle left, We'll 


all go round and cir - cle left, For that’s thestyle of the 


Bat 
Bal 


- 
- my; The la - dies right and form a ring, And 


| 
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when they form you give’m owing, And 


» 


a 


give’m a call, And take your la-dy and prom -e - nade all. 


I’m Captain Jinks of the horse marines, 

I feed my horse on corn and beans, 

And court young ladies in their teens, 
For that’s the style of the army. 

We'll all go round and circle left, 

We'll circle left, we'll circle left, 

We'll all go round and circle left, 
For that’s the style of the army; 

The ladies right and form a ring, 

And when they form you give’m a swing, 

And when you swing you give’m a call, 
And take your lady and promenade all. 


OLD DAN TUCKER 


Old Dan Tuck-er, he gotdrunk, He fell im the fire, and he 


+ s+ 
He’s too late to get his sup- per! Get out of the way 


for old Dan Tuck-er, He’s too late to get his sup - per. 
1. Old Dan Tucker, he got drunk, 
He fell in the fire, and he kicked up a chunk; 


The red-hot coals got in his shoe, 
And whew-wee! how the ashes flew! 


Chorus 


Get out of the way for old Dan Tucker, 
He’s too late to get his supper! 
Get out of the way for old Dan Tucker, 
He’s too late to get his supper. 


kicked up a chunk; The red-hot coals got in his shoe, And 
whew-wee! how the ash-es flew! Get out of the way for old Dan Tuck-er, 
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2. Old Dan Tucker was a fine old man, 
He washed his face in the frying-pan, 
He combed his head with a wagon-wheel, 
And he died with the tooth-ache in his heel. 


3. Daniel Tucker, he’s a Quaker, 
He drinks buttermilk by the acre, 
Supper’s over, dishes washed, 
Nothing left but a little bit of squash. 


4. Old Dan Tucker was a fine old man, 
He used to ride the Derby ram, 
He sent him a-whizzin’ down the hill, 
And if he hasn’t got up, he’s a-lyin’ there still. 


YONDER SHE COMES 


Yon - der she comes, and it’s ‘‘How-dy, how-dy do? 
Oh, where have you been since the last I saw you?”’ 


Yonder she comes, and it’s ‘‘ Howdy, howdy do? 
Oh, where have you been 
Since the last I saw you?” 


INDIAN BOYS 


One lit-tle, two lit- tle, three lit-tle In-dians, Four lit - tle, 


3 
five lit-tle, six lit - tle In -dians, Sev-en lit - tle, 
» AL | 


eight little, nine lit-tle In-dians,Ten lit-tle In - dian boys. 


One little, two little, three little Indians, 

Four little, five little, six little Indians, 

Seven little, eight little, nine little Indians, 
Ten little Indian boys. 


This was repeated, counting backwards. 


| 
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PASS ONE WINDOW 


Pass one win-dow, tod-dy- O, Passtwo win-dows, tod-dy 0, 
-@ @ @ 
Pass three win - dows, tod - dy O, Pass four win - dows, 
tod - dy O, Swing to the cen-tre and bow to your beau, 
And all go jin-gle at the tod-dy 0; jin- gle, jin - gle, 
SSS 
jin - gle O, We'll all go jin-gle at the tod-dy O. 


Pass one window, toddy O, 

Pass two windows, toddy O, 

Pass three windows, toddy O, 

Pass four windows, toddy O, 

Sing to the centre and bow to your beau, 
And all go jingle at the toddy O. 

Jingle, jingle, jingle O, 

We'll all go jingle at the toddy O. 


OLD GRAY HOSS 


Old gray hoss come a - tear- in’ out o’ the wil - der - ness, 


Tear - in’ out o’ the wil - der-ness, tear-in’ out o’ the wil - der - ness, 
FINE. 


: = 


o 
Old gray hoss come a-tearin’ out o’ the wil - der-ness, Down in Al - a - — 


Old gray hoss come a-tearin’ out o’ the wilderness, 
Tearin’ out o’ the wilderness, tearin’ out o’ the wilderness, 
Old gray hoss come a-tearin’ out o’ the wilderness, 

Down in Alabam. 
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I'LL COME BACK AND BE YOUR BEAU 


+ 
fid-dle and shoe-string bow, I’ll come back and 


be your beau, Be your bean, be your beau, be ydur beau, be your beau; 


Corn-stalk fid-dle and shoe-string bow, I’ll come back and be your beau. 


Corn-stalk fiddle and shoe-string bow, 
I'll come back and be your beau, 

Be your beau, be your beau, 

Be your beau, be your beau; 
Corn-stalk fiddle and shoe-string bow, 
I'll come back and be your beau. 


OLD MOTHER KETURAH 


o — 
put out the old wom-an’s eyes, And she could-n’t see an-y more. 


1. Old Mother Keturah and I, 
And two or three others more; 
We put out the old woman's eyes, 
And she couldn't see any more. 
And she couldn't see any more, 
And she couldn't see any more. 
We put out the old woman's eyes, 
And she couldn't see any more. 


| 

| 

Old Moth-er Ke-tu- rah and I, And _ two or three oth - ers 
more; We put out the old wom - an’s eyes, And 
she could-n’t see an-y more. And she could-n’tsee an- y 

more, And she could - n't see an - y more. We 
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2. Put your right foot in, 
Take your right foot out, 
Give your right foot a shake, shake, shake, 
And turn your part about. 


. Put your left foot in, etc. 
. Put your right hand in, etc. 
. Put your left hand in, etc. 

. Put your ugly mug in, etc. 


Sometimes during a resting-spell the players would choose partners 
by means of a game called ‘‘ Clap-in, clap-out.”’ In this game the 
young men retired to another room, leaving the girls alone. Some 
girl would then name a boy as her choice for a partner. He was then 
called into the room to guess who had chosen him. He indicated his 
guess by sitting down by the girl. If he guessed the right one, the 
girls kept silent, and another boy was called in to try his luck. If the 
first boy made a mistake, all the girls clapped their hands. He there- 
upon had to withdraw and try it again later on. This was kept up 
till all in the company had partners. 

The devices for choosing partners served a useful and practical 
purpose. There were always bashful girls and boys who would miss 
their share of the fun and have no partners unless they were led out 
and helped along by these partner-choosing games. 

Other games played in resting-spells or by those who found the 
dancing too strenuous were ‘‘ Simon says wigwag;” “ Brother, I’m 
bobbed ;” ‘‘ See, laugh, and say nothing.” 

Occasionally a small group of boys and girls would get into a corner 
as the playing went on, and play what were known as real “ kissing- 


games.”’ Here are the words to one: 


King William was King James’s son, 
And the royal race he run. 

He wore a star upon his breast, 
Pointing to the east and west. 

Go choose your east, go choose your west, 
Go choose the one that you love best. 
If she’s not here to take your part, 
Choose another with all your heart. 
Down on the carpet you must kneel, 
Sure as the grass grows in the field. 
Salute your bride and kiss her sweet, 
Now rise upon your feet. 


Following are part of the words of another: 


& 


Possum pie 

Made of rye, 
Possum was the meat, 

Rough enough and tough enough, 
More than we all could eat. 
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This was played as a counting-out game. This thing, however, was 
rare. Kissing-games were frowned upon by most of the young people 
and all of the elders; and those girls who took part in them forfeited, 
to some extent, the respect of the rest. 

These parties were not rough and boisterous gatherings, as might 
be supposed by some, on account of the character of the poetry and 
music which sustained them. To be sure, they were noisy and merry, 
rollicking and jolly, but they were participated in by young people 
who were proud of good blood and good behavior; and they were con- 
ducted in a spirit of decency and order. There were well-established 
metes and bounds of conduct, beyond which one could not go with 
impunity. The character of the amusement indicated merely a lack 
of social experience in those taking part. 

These play-parties as I have described them were the chief form of 
social activity of my uncles and aunts, of my parents, and of my grand- 
parents before them, all of whom grew up in Missouri, either in this 
county (Boone) or in the adjoining county of Audrain. Here are the 
words of one of the songs that comes down from my grandmother’s day: 


Come, all ye young people that’s wending your way, 

And sow your wild oats in your youthful day, 

For the daylight is past, and the night's coming on, 

So choose you a partner and be marching along, marching along. 


Before I was old enough to attend these parties, this style of party 
had gone entirely out of fashion in our neighborhood. Many of our 
set went “ away to school,’’ and saw enough of the ways of the world 
to make us look contemptuously down upon the noisy and undignified 
parties held by that unsophisticated set of young people of a few years 
before. We still did not dance, but were ridiculously sober and sedate 
and correct at “‘ socials,’’ as our parties were called. 

These old-fashioned play-parties, however, are not by any means 
entirely out of date. In many rural neighborhoods remotely situated 
they have never ceased to be the chief form of amusement at social 
gatherings of young people. In other neighborhoods they have been 
revived after a lapse of many years. Following are some of the party 
songs recently collected from some young people who still occasionally 
attend these parties. 


EIGHTEEN HUNDRED AND SIXTY 


In eigh-teen hun-dred and six-ty, I used to go to see- ce 
yay > 


A pret-ty lit-tle girl in Geor-gia, How dear-ly she loved me! 


| 
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She want-ed us to mar-ry as soon as the war was o - ver, 


And we could live to - geth-er, Like chick-ens in the clo - ver. 


In eighteen hundred and sixty, 
I used to go to see-ee 
A pretty little girl in Georgia, 
How dearly she loved me! 
She wanted us to marry 
As soon as the war was over, 
And we could live together, 
Like chickens in the clover. 


TWENTY-FIVE MILES TO LONDON 


Twen-ty - five miles to Lon-don, Oh, so I’ve heard them say; 
Twen-ty-five miles to Lon-don, So _ I’ve heard them say; 


Twen-ty-five miles to Lon - don, And so I’ve heard them say; 


A A a» 


++ 


Twen-ty - five miles to Lon-don, So I’ve heard them say. 


Twenty-five miles to London, 
Oh, so I've heard them say; 

Twenty-five miles to London, 
So I’ve heard them say; 

Twenty-five miles to London, 
And so I’ve heard them say; 

Twenty-five miles to London, 
So I’ve heard them say. 


I'M GOING TO MARRY 


| 
oe 
I'm go-ing to marry, yes, I am; I’m go-ing to marry 
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Su-gar Bet-ty Ann. Ask the old la- dy, Askthe old man, 


B 4) 


can’t mar - ry Su - 


I’m going to marry, 
Yes, I am; 
I’m going to marry Sugar Betty Ann. 
Ask the old lady, 
Ask the old man, 
If I can’t marry Sugar Betty Ann. 


FARE YOU WELL 


. 
Fare well, fare you well! Tell that pret-ty girl, fare you well! 


Fare you well, ob, fare you well! Fare you well, oh, fare you well! 


Fare you well, ob, fare you well! Tell that pret-ty girl, fare you well! 
1. Fare you well, oh, fare you well! 
Tell that pretty girl fare you well! 


Fare you well, oh, fare you well! 
Tell that pretty girl fare you well. [Repeat.] 


2. On the steamboat ring the bell! 
Tell that pretty girl fare you well! 
Fare you well, oh, fare you well! 
Tell that pretty girl fare you well! [Repeat.] 


3. Chase the rabbit, chase the squirrel, 
Chase a pretty girl round the world, 
Fare you well, oh, fare you well! 
Tell that pretty girl fare you well! [Repeat.] 


4. Now the possum, now the coon, 
Now the pretty girl round the moon. 
Fare you well, oh, fare you well! 
Tell that pretty girl fare you well! ([Repeat.] 


7 
| 
- ty Ann. 
Fare you well, ob, fare oon eat Tell that pret -ty girl, fare you well! 
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SHILOH 


i. 4 
i 


Scrap-in’ up sand in the bot-tom of the sea, Shi - lob, 


== 


+ 
Shi - loh; Scrap-in’ up sand in the bot-tom of the sea, 


> 


ia i » 


Shi-loh, Li - za Jane. Oh, how I love her! Ob, ain’t that a 


sbame! Ob, how I love her! By- by, Li- 2 Jane! 


Scrapin’ up sand in the bottom of the sea, 
Shiloh, Shiloh; 

Scrapin’ up sand in the bottom of the sea, 
Shiloh, Liza Jane. 

Oh, how I love her! Oh, ain't that a shame! 

Oh, how I love her! By-by, Liza Jane! 


OLD MR. RABBIT 


4 


A 
TY 


Old Mis - ter Rab-Dbit, You've got might-y hab - it Of 


| 
> A | 
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1. Old Mr. Rabbit, 
You've got a mighty habit 
Of jumpin’ in the garden 
And eatin’ up the cabbage. 


First Boy. Some time 


Second Boy. We will marry, 
First Boy. Some time, 
Second Boy. Devilish Mary, 


First Boy. Some time 
Second Boy. You'll play thunder. 


jump-in’ in the gar - den And eat-in’ up the cab-bage. Some time 
$$$ 
we mar -ry, Some time,devil-ish Mary,Some time you’ll play thun-der. 
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2. Old Mr. Rabbit, 
Your legs are so long, 
Seems to me they're 
Put on wrong. 
Some time, etc. 


3. Old Mr. Rabbit, 
Your ears are so thin, 
. Seems to me they’re 
Made out of tin. 
Some time, etc. 


To the tune of ‘‘ Ta ra ra ra boom-de-aye.”’ 


1. Hogs in the cornfield 
Rooting up the ground, 
How I love my Susan Brown! 
Swing to the left as we go round, 
How I love my Susan Brown! 


2. I went down to my grand-dad’s farm, 
The billy-goat chased me round the barn. 
He chased me up a sycamore-tree, 

And this is the song he sang to me. 


[Next stanza missing.] 


To the following I was unable to secure the tunes: 


JACK WENT A-FISHING 


Jack went a-fishing on Friday night, 
On Friday night, on Friday night. 
Jack went a-fishing on Friday night, 
Fished all night and never got a bite. 

Honor to that lady, 

Oh, honor her again! 

Swing that lady all around 

And on to the next. 


BIG BOY, LITTLE BOY 


Big boy, little boy, can’t you dance? 

Big boy, little boy, can’t you dance? 

Big boy, little boy, can’t you dance? 
Get your horse and buggy. 


OLD RACCOON 


As I went out by the light of the moon, 
Merrily singing the same old tune, 
There I saw an old raccoon 

Riding on a rail. 
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SOME SUPERSTITIONS IN THE CUMBERLAND 
MOUNTAINS 


BY HUBERT GIBSON SHEARIN 


THROUGH the kindness of Mr. Josiah H. Combs, of Hindman, Knott 
County, Kentucky, an indefatigable collector of the folk-lore of that 
region, I am enabled to present to readers of the Journal the following 
signs, charms, and other curious beliefs. The population of this 
country is almost entirely English, having been settled about a century 
and a quarter ago by emigrants from Virginia and North Carolina 
moving westward through the various ‘‘ gaps” or ‘‘ breaks” in the 
Cumberland range. No negroes have ever lived there. A list before 
me of over two hundred family names common to this district reveals 
an almost purely Saxon stock, a very few being apparently of Scottish 
origin. Thus the following items are unaffected by foreign admixture 
or influence. 


To begin a piece of work so late in the week that it cannot be finished 
before the next Monday, is unlucky. 

If one trim his nails on Sunday, some one will tell a lie on him during 
the following week. If he trim them on Friday, his sweetheart 
will love him. 

For a bird to fly into the house is a good omen, unless it alights above 
the door; this forebodes a death in the family. 

For a cock to crow at night is a sign of present or impending calamity, 
usually death, in the neighborhood. Should a hen crow, bad luck 
is sure to come, unless her neck be immediately wrung. 

A dog howling between the first hour of darkness and midnight fore- 
bodes a death. 

If a turtle or a ‘‘ water-dog,”’ a species of fresh-water newt, lay hold 
of one’s toe, it will not release it until thunder is heard. 

To hang a dead black-snake up head downward will bring rain within 
forty-eight hours; to hang it tail downward will bring thunder, 
but no rain. 

To handle a toad will cause warts on the hands; to kill one will make 
the cows give bloody milk. 

Strayed cattle may be traced by laying one’s head near a granddaddy- 
long-legs, a familiar insect of the Arachnid family, and asking, 
‘“‘ Granddaddy-greybeard, which way’s the cow gone?’”’ Then he 
will demurely point the true direction with one of his long appendages. 

The “ doodle-bug,’’ a small insect that lives in moist rotten wood, will 
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come from its burrow if addressed with these words: ‘‘ Doo-dle-bug, 
Doo-dle-bug, Doo---dle-bug! Your house is burning up!” 

To sneeze before breakfast signifies that one will see that day a person 
whom he has not seen the day before. 

If one’s right ear burns, some one is at that moment speaking well of 
him; if it is the left ear instead, then some one is speaking ill of him. 
Similarly; if one’s right eye itches, it is a sign that he will soon be 
made angry; if the left eye, he will be made glad. To circumvent 
one who may be speaking ill of you, take hold of your right ear 
with your right hand, and say, “‘ If you’re talking good about me, talk 
on; if you’re talking bad about me, bite your tongue.’’ Then, if a 
slanderer, he will bite his tongue and be silent. 

A buckeye, or a horse-chestnut, or an Irish potato, carried in the 
pocket, fends off rheumatism. 

To remove a wart, sell it to a witch, who will pay for it with pins. 
Then the excrescence will disappear. Another remedy is to tie up 
three small pebbles in a rag which has been stolen, and bury them 
in the forks of the road. Yet another way is to wash the wart 
in water found standing in a hollow stump or log. Then start away 
without looking back, and the affliction will disappear. 

One afflicted with “ thrash,”’ or rash, a skin disease, may be cured if a 
person who has never seen his own father blow his breath into the 
mouth of the sufferer. 

To make a ghost speak its message, this formula should be uttered: 
“In the name of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, what have I 
done to you? ”’ 

A punched dime worn by a string around the neck under the clothes 
is a charm against witches, who, it is thought, transform human 
beings into animals, usually into horses, and ride them during the 
night. A woman may become a witch by taking a handkerchief 
and a gun and ascending before sunrise the highest mountain near 
by. Then just as the fiery ball appears above the eastern horizon, 
with uttered imprecations against Deity and prayers to the Devil, 
she is to shoot a bullet through the handkerchief as she holds it up 
toward the rising sun. If blood flows from the torn cloth, she is an 
accepted member of the witches’ crew. 

If one’s first glimpse of the new moon be through the trees of a forest 
or grove, he will have trouble within the month. If one, when he 
first sees the new moon, be riding with the bridle-reins in his hand, 
he will be crossed in love, if single; and in family affairs, if married. 

If one have his purse in his hand at the instant he first sees the new 
moon, he will have good luck; if his pocket-knife, he will quarrel 
with somebody. 

If one lay the “ ground-worm "’ of a rail-fence during the new moon, 
it will soon sink into the ground and rot. 


ig, 
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To determine the girl one is destined to marry, he should go out under 
the new moon, point his finger at it, and say, 


“‘New moon, new light, 
God bless the girl I dream of to-night!" 


The maiden he dreams of that night will be his bride. 

For rain to fall while the sun is shining is a sign that it will also rain 
at the same hour next day. 

If one look up at the sky and count ninety-nine stars before lowering 
his gaze, he will fall dead. 

A pebble from the bottom of a spring of water placed in the fireplace 
will keep hawks from catching the fowls in the farmyard. 

To whistle or sing after one goes to bed is unlucky; for if one does, he 
will arise weeping in the morning. 

It is bad luck to burn sassafras-wood. 

To step over or upon a grave insures bad luck. 

If a bean planted in one’s garden when he hears the first whippoorwill’s 
note, flourishes, his crops will be good; if otherwise, bad crops will 
ensue. 

Tocarry a farming-tool, such as hoe, mattock, or axe, through the house, 
brings bad luck, unless one take it out by the door through which 
he entered. | 

To start on a journey and turn back is an evil omen. If one must 
do so, he should make a cross in the road where he turns, and expec- 
torate upon it. 

This formula of farewell alone will insure the safe return of one to his 
sweetheart: ‘‘ If lives and lucks, I'll be back again.” 

To win a maiden, the lover should count her steps up to the ninth 
one, then take some earth from the track made by her left shoe-heel, 
and carry it in his pocket for nine days. 


I append the following curious rigmarole, which reminds one of the 
German Zaehillieder: 


Twelve, twelve apostles, 

Eleven, eleven, I went to heaven, 
Ten, ten commandments, 

Nine bright lights a-shining, 
Eight Gabel (Gabriel?) angels, 
Seven stars a-hanging high, 

Six, six go acymord, 

Five all alone abroard, 

Four scorne in Wackford, 

Three of them are drivers, 

Two of them are little lost babes, 
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O my dear Savior, 
One, one is left alone, 
One to be left alone. 


Many such curious echoes of the past centuries and of the Old 
World yet abound in these sequestered Cumberland valleys; they are 
rapidly passing, and little is being done toward their preservation 
before too late. 


TRANSYLVANIA UNIVERSITY, 
LEXINGTON, Ky. 
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SPANISH-AMERICAN FOLK-SONGS 
TRANSCRIBED BY ELEANOR HAGUE 
TuE following songs, with the exception of the last two, were col- 
lected by me at Los Angeles, California, during the spring of 1911, 
from Miss Carlotta Manuela Corella, who had heard them in various 
parts of Mexico and the Southwest. The last two were obtained in 


San Francisco some years earlier. 
I. DANCE-SONG 


Gayly. 


v 
Que gus- to, que gus-to, que gus-to me da, Vi-vir en el 


cam- po con tran-qui-li-dad. Yo can-to, yo brin-co, 4 


ig. i. 


mi li-ber-tad, Por-que no hay ti-je-rasde la so - cie-dad. 


2. LA ESTRELLA DEL NORTE 
(From Mexico) 


i Vé-me, vé-me con es-os tus 


an 


cie- lo de que me mi-ran, Me 


lin-dos que el sol en el 


~ 


que-dan un con -sue que me 


~ 


trel - la del nor - te, } Son tus o- jos los o - jos que 
mar al ma-ri - ne - ro. 


Y 


0 - jos, Son mas 
HS 

ma- ta tu mi - rar. Pts o - jos la es- 
Que guian en el 

i 

f) 

sin’ el-los no pue-do vi - vir. 
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3- SONG DATING FROM THE MAXIMILIAN PERIOD 


Yo soy u- na chi - na- qui - ta, ue ven - 
1. {De pe-le-ar con los Fran-ce - ses, e - fen - 
go de Nue - 4 i) Pese le quien le_ pe - 
dien - do mi - cion. Y que ie pe-so otra 


=a 4 
sar, ay, ay, ay. Soy pu - ri - ta Mex - i - 
vez, ay, ay, ay. 


na, Na - da ten - go del Fran - ces. 
2. Mi padre es de Zacatecas, 
Mi madre es de Nueva Leon. 


Por herencia me dejaron 
La nueva constituci6n. 


CHORUS 


4. OLD MAID'S SONG 


Na-die mequie-re, No se por-que, De _ sol - te - ri - ta, 


Me -da - ré. an -tes que me_ su - 


ce - mi-o, da-mé tua a-mor— Pe- ro 


is 


an - tes quecai-ga en tus bras-os He-cho pe-daz-os mi oo - ra-zon. 


Quie-re me, quie-re me, si, Y ja-mds te ol-vi-da-ré, Vie- 


ji - to del al- ma mi-a, Lo que me pa- sa te con-ta - ré. 


?- 
| 
| 
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5. TIEMBLO CON TUS MIRADAS 
(From northern Sonora) 


Si oi - go tu voz. Y tus son-ri-sas, Son al - a 


ae 


gre Alla en el fon - do, Del co-ra - zon. 


de - ja Que de un mo- men - to, Mi a-mor ar - 
> = 
= 
= = 
id. tt t 


dien - te, Ven - ga yte di - ga, Que te a - mo_ yo. 


6. NOCHE SERENA DE PRIMAVERA 


(From Mexico) 


Slowly and with feeling. ‘i 


No - che se - re - na de pri-ma - ve- ra, Blan-ca_ pa-lo-ma del 


A little quicker. 
al - ba luz; No-che se-re-na de pri-ma - ver - a, 
=a 
Blan-ca a-zu-ce-na e - e@- res tu. Y 


ber yo lle-ga-do a-qui, To-do lle-no de em-be-le - so. 


Rather slowly. 
- 
Tiem - blo con tus mi-ra - das, Y me ocon-mu - evo, 
= 
7 A little faster. \ 
Y de - ja que de ro - dil - las, Mi a- mor ar-dien - te, 
Ven - ga yte di - ga, Mis su-fri - mien - tos. Y 
| 
e 
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+ 
+ 


Re - ci - be e - se tier-no be - so, Que te man-do, pa-ra ti. 


~ 


7. JARABE 
(From Mexico City and the South. Sung by Indians to a shuffling dance) 


ol - ia, Sa - ca ila ca -be - zy di - ce, 
san - do, Es queel a - to- li - to bue - no. 
| Ending for Ist verse. 2d ending. 


a 
A 4 A 
Li LA 


Por-que no me he-chan ce - bo - Ila. El _ a - to-le es - ta agri - an - do. 


8. CARMELA 


(Sung generally throughout Mexico) 


| | HH — 
| 
A , Broader. 

| Cam -po en in - vier - no, Flor— mar-chi - ta - da, No - che sin 

lu - na Ne-gro tar-bi - 6n. Flor sin’ a - ro— ma, 
~ 
Mar - chi - ta - da, Ar - bol tron-cha— do, E - se soy yo. 
Spi it i 

| el pa - toseesta co-cien-do, En los her-vo-res de la 
2.\ Ven-gan por to-mar a - to - le, To-dos los que van pa- 

Moderately. Danza rhythm for accompaniment. 
{7:3 oo - ci-den-te los ti - bi - os 
A - sf mu-rie-ron mis i - lu-sio-nes, a ex-tin- 
Slower. 

ray-os del as-tro rey. } Car-men,Car- me - la, Luz de mis 

guien-do se va mi _ fe. 
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gia 
ran - 2a, Dulce es - pe - ran - za, Be-llo pla - cer. 


9g. DANCE-SONG 
(Sung by Miss C. M. Corella, Los Angeles, who learned it from a young Yaqui girl. 
Words found in early Spanish literature.) 


Slowly and with feeling. 
_ Danza rhythm for accompaniment. 
L 


rer, Y abo-ra mevoy 4 que-dar, Sin Dios sin glo-ria y sin ti; 
— 


Por ti me ol-vi-dé de Dios, Por ti » dik 


— 


Y a-ho-ra mevoy 4 que-dar, Sin Dios, sin glo-ria y sin ti. 


| 
o - jos, Si luz no hu - bie - mm, Ha- bias de 
a 7 = = — 
ser. Her-mo-so fa - ro, De ven - tu - 
' 
| 
| 
Si for - mas tu-vier- an mis pen - sa- mi-en tos, d 
~ 
| 
Los ten-dri-as siem - pre en tu a- po - sen - to. 
, , Dragged. 1] 
Tu fuiste mipri-mer a- mor, Tu m’ ensefiaste 4 que - { 
a } 
} 
| 
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10. DANCE-SONG 


(From a California girl) 


+ 
A-ti - ce la lum-bre, Co-mo es su_ cos - tum - bre. 
Yo no me ca- sé, Pa - ra tra- ba - jar. 


II. CREPUSCULO 


(From southern Mexico) 


Moderately. Danza accompaniment. 
e 


No has vis- to ni - fia, Co-moen la tar - de, Su - ben las 


Que hay en el cie - lo, Se van her - mo- sas, ' i re - tra - tar. 


No has con-tem-pla-do, Las a-ve- cil - las, Que a - le - gres 


if 


can - tan, En el zar - zal; Y al-li en-am -o - ran, 


~ 
AL 


Con sus en-de-chas, A lasdon-zel-las, Del flo- 


Spirited. 
: 1. Le - van - te se ni - fia, Bar-ra la co - ci - na. 
2. Yo no se bar - rer, Yo no se a - ti - zar. 
' 
= 
bri - sas, Del ti-bio mar; Y en los es- pe - jos, 
e 
res - tal. 
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12. SERENADE 
(From southern Oaxaca and Vera Cruz) 


Briskly. 
La ni - fia que 4 mi me quie - - - m, 
Ha de ser con con-di-cion, Y ha de ser con oon - di -cion. 
=| 
Que vol-vien-do le ha-cer la_ se - fia, pat. pst. Ha de aa - lir 
al bal con, Y ba de sa-lir al __ bal - con. 


Que vol-vien-do le ha-cer la se-fia, Ha de con-tes- tar.— 


= 
Ha 

me 

e 

de con - tes - tar—— A - mor. 


13. LA PALOMA BLANCA 
(From Arizona and northern Mexico) 


1. Yo soy tu pa - lo - ma bilan-ca, Tuo er-es mi pi- 


Fe 
bo - qui- ta, Pa-ra ha-cer cu - 


cu -.cu - cu. A la jo-ta, jo-ta que bai-le Je-su-si - to, 
co - qui - to, 


: This song is a variant of one that is sung in the province of Asturias in Spain. 


3 | 

| 

| 

{ 

| 
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A la jo-ta, jo -ta que bai-le Je-su-si-to, A la jo-ta, 
co - qui-to, 
a. 
+ 
jo - ta que bai-le Je-su-si - to, cu-ru, cu-ru, cu- ru. 
co - qui- to, 


2. Ursula que estas haciendo? 
Mama cita, estoy hilando 
Para hacer una corbata 
De las que si estan usando. 


3. La flor de la calabaza, 
Es una bonita flor, 
Para darsela 4 los hombres, 
Cuando llega la occasién. 


14. SI VA EL VAPOR 
(From Mexico and Central America) 


=~ A 
he 
+ 


Si va el va-por, Yo voy con el, Si va mi a- 


+ 
id. 


man-te, Por que mi a-man-te Se va - - au - sen - tar. 


15. EL TROBADOR 
With deep feeling. 


an 


Yo tro - ba - dor, Yo po-bre sin for - tu - na, 


| 
| 
i 
a 
| 
| 
man-te, Si va mi a-man-te, Yovoy tam - bien. En es - te 
pun - to No pue-do es - tar, Por-que mi a- 
ar 
Si te ad-mi-ro, Las graci-as que tu tien - es; 
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sue-lo, No— hay & ba - 


New York City 


Yo no te veo, Mas be - lla que ila ilu - na, 
| 
Si te a - do - rm, Me per - do-nas o- tra vez. 
— 
Pro - scri-to yo, en ex-tran-je - ro sue-lo, No hay pie -dad,— 
de un tris-te tro-ba-dor. Pro-scri-to yo, en ex -tran-je-ro } 
dor. 
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IRISH FOLK-SONG 
BY PHILLIPS BARRY, A.M. 


ERIN is unique in the choice of an emblem for her people. The 
harp identifies the Irish as the music-folk of the world. The same 
nation that in the dark ages bore aloft the lamp of learning, made 
their island home the century-long refuge of the Muse, who else- 
where had scarce where to lay her head. Nor have the evil days 
upon which the fates of Ireland have fallen — not century-old oppres- 
sion and repression — availed to still her song. It lives as something 
imperishable, and in its charm quite irresistible. One cannot in so 
many words say why, though one feels it to be true, that in an Irish 
air is something strangely beautiful and fascinating. Witness the 
charm of ‘“‘ The Last Rose of Summer ”’ as world-famous singers have 
rendered it. To know fully and to realize the wonder of the music 
of Eire, one must not go to printed books. Little enough there is, 
in fact, of geniune Irish music to be found elsewhere than in the 
recently published collections of traditional tunes and songs.! One 
can best go to the singers themselves, the people who cannot read a 
note of music, and who neither know nor care more for the lore of 
scales, modes, or technique than do the winged minstrels of wood and 
meadow, whose melodies alone rival theirs. And if one listen to the 
folk-singer awhile, one cannot but love the Muse of Eire, and con- 
fess that Goldsmith was right.” 

Aside from the fact of its beauty, however, the folk-song of Ireland 
—and by folk-song is meant the wedded word and melody — merits 
closer study, as revealing the cardinal difference between art-song 
and folk-song. We are accustomed to lay a great deal of stress on 
the matter of origin as furnishing the criteria of difference that every 
one feels to exist;* yet when we confine ourselves to credible evidence 
based on facts, we discover how minor a consideration is the mere 

1C. V. Stanford, The Complete Petrie Collection of Irish Music; P. W. Joyce, Ancient 
Irish Music, Old Irish Folk-Music and Songs; F. and J. O'Neill, Music of Ireland; P. 
Barry, Irish Come-All-Ye's, Journal of American Folk- Lore, No. 86; Journal of the Irish 
Folk-Song Society. 

20. Goldsmith, Third Essay, ed. 1765, p. 14. ‘‘ The music of the finest singer is dis- 
sonance to what I felt when our old dairy-maid sung me into tears with ‘ Johnny Arm- 
strong’s Last Good-Night ' or ‘ The Cruelty of Barbara Allen.’ "’ 

* The difference, namely, that is the test of the inimitability of folk-song. Kipling 
and Foster are good imitators, yet neither has produced more than an imitation. No 
one can deny, of course, that certain individual folk-songs, as far as the words are con- 
cerned, may go back to actual communal composition. This, however, does not make 
them folk-songs. 
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accident of origin. Folk-song is folk-song, because it has become 
the property of the folk in the widest sense of the word. However 
capricious the folk may be in its preference of one song to another, 
it treats all alike the individuals of its own, impressing on all the 
effects due to the free exercise of the unconsciously or subconsciously 
exerted fancy and genius of the singer, whose name is legion. Whereas 
the singer of ‘‘ My Rosary ” or ‘‘ The Lost Chord ”’ is in duty bound to 
reproduce with exact fidelity the words and notes of the archetype, 
no such injunction is laid on the singer of “ Siubhal a Ruin” or “ The 
Little Red Lark.’’ He is left free, according as the inspiration of 
singing may lead him, to roam with the multitude of his kind through 
the devious paths of communal re-creation. Art-song is static; folk- 
song is dynamic. The former ends where it begins; the latter begins 
where it ends. The truth of this seemingly paradoxical statement is 
in the fact that folk-song is in reality an idea, of which we can get 
but the process of actualization, traceable as a history. 

This conception of folk-song will constitute my point of departure 
in the present essay, wherein a number of come-all-ye’s lately recorded 
by me, as sung in Boston and elsewhere, together with certain Irish 
airs from an unpublished manuscript of Dr. Henry Hudson, are printed 


for the first time.! 
PART I. ANCIENT BALLADS 


1. LADY ISABEL AND THE ELF-KNIGHT (Child, 4) 


+ 
4 =. 
She mount-ed on her milk-white steed, And led the bon - ny gray, And she 
~ 


LJ 


reached her fa-ther’s lof-ty tower,Three hours be-fore it was day. 


I. . 


She cast him about the middle so small, 
She threw him into the salt, salt sea. 
2. She mounted on her milk-white steed, 
And led the bonny gray, 
And she reached her father’s lofty tower, 
Three hours before it was day. 


“Oh, where have you been, pretty Polly, 
So long before it was day?” 
' The manuscript is in the Allen A. Brown Collection in the Boston Public Library. 
It is in five volumes, and contains 870 airs collected by Dr. Hudson from singers in Ire- 
land, together with a number of his own compositions. In the case of a few items only, 
are the words as well as the melody given. Date, about 1840. 
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4. “Oh, hold your tongue, you prattling bird, 
And tell no tales on me, 

And your cage shall be of the beaten gold, 
Instead of the ivory!” ! 


‘Lady Isabel and the Elf-Knight” is a great favorite with the 
folk-singers of Eire. The accompanying, more complete version is 


worthy of comparison. 
PRETTY COLENDEE 


1. ‘Mount up, mount up, my pretty Colendee, 
Mount up, mount up!” said he, 
“And I will take you away to the far Scotland, 
And there I'll marry thee, thee, thee, 


And there I'll marry thee.” 


2. She mounted upon her little pony brown, 
And he rode the dapple gray, 
And they rode and rode through the merry green woods 
Till they came to the side of the sea. 


3. “Light off, light off, my pretty Colendee, 
Light off, light off!"’ said he, 
“For six kings’ daughters I have drowned here, 
And the seventh you shall be!" 


4. “Oh, turn your back, Lord Mullen,” she said, 
“*And walk close to the sea, 
That I may have a moment to pray, 
For the Lord to save poor me!” 


5. He bowed and smiled sarcastically, 
And walked close to the sea, 
She quickly knelt and humbly prayed, 
“Oh, Lord, do strengthen me!” 


6. Then summing all her courage up, 
Said, “Lord, I trust in Thee!”’ 
And picked him up most manfully, 
And threw him into the sea. 


7. “Oh, hand me your hand, my pretty Colendee, 
And help me out of here, 
And I'll ta’ you away to the far Scotland, 
And there I'll marry thee!"’ 


8. “Lie there, lie there, you false-hearted wretch, 
Lie there in place of me, 
For if six kings’ daughters you have drowned here, 
The seventh drowned thee!" 


9g. She mounted upon her little pony brown, 
And led the dapple gray, 
And rode till she came to her father’s palace, 
Just three long hours before day. 
'“*Lady Isabel and the Elf-Knight,"" L, Folk-Songs of the North Atlantic States. 
Words and melody recorded from the singing of E. A. S., Boston, Mass., native of County 
Down, Ireland. 
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10. ‘Now hold your tongue, my pretty Polly, 
And tell no tales on me, 
And your cage shall be lined with pure yellow gold, 
And hung in the willow tree!" ! 


11. Her father awoke all in a fright, 

the And unto his daughter did say, 
— “Why is it, my dear Colen,”’ he said, 
“You have rose so long before day?" 


12. ‘Oh, the cat she came to my cage window door, 
And threatened to devour me, 
And (I) called up my pretty Colendee, 
To drive the cat away.’’? 


2. CAPTAIN WEDDERBURN’S COURTSHIP (Child, 46) 


Oh, what is round-er than the ring, What’s high -er than the 


| 


| 


sea? The globe is round-er than the ring, Heaven's high-er than the 


+— 


| 

| 

tree, The dev - il’s worse than wom - an - kind, Hell’s 
So you and =I in one bed lie, And 

rt T2 7 


deep- er than the sea. you'll lie next the wall. 


1. A Gentleman's fair daughter walked down yon narrow lane, 
She met with William Dixon, the keeper of the game, 


“It’s go away, young man,” she said, ‘‘and do not me perplex, 


' Another Irish version (K, from M. A. K., Boston, Mass.) has the curious variant,— 
“Oh, hush, oh, hush, my bonny parrot, 
Oh, hush you must for me, 
To-day you got but one handful of grots, 
To-morrow you shall have three!" 
Lady Isabel and the Elf-Knight," E, Folk-Songs of the North Atlantic States. 
es. MS. of M. J. P., Peoria, Ill., native of Fulton, Mo. 
ity VOL. XXIV.—NO. 93.—22 


{ 

| 
tree, What is worse than wom-an-kind,What’sdeep-er than the } 
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Three questions you must answer me, 
Before you lie in my bed, at either stock or wall!” 


3. ‘What is rounder than the ring, what's higher than the tree, 
What is worse than womankind, what's deeper than the sea?” 
“The globe is rounder than a ring, Heaven's higher than the tree, 
The devil’s worse than womankind, Hell's deeper than the sea!"’ 


4. 


So you and I in one bed lie, and you'll lie next the wall!” 
5. ‘‘What bird sings best, what flower blooms first, and where the dew 
first falls? 
Before I lie one night with you, at either stock or wall!” 
“The thrush sings best, the heath blooms first, and there the dew first 
falls, 
So you and I in one bed lie, and you'll lie next the wall!"’ 


6. ‘For my breakfast you must get me a bird without a bone, 
The cherry without a stone, the bird without a gall, 


7. “The dove it is a gentle bird, it flies without a gall, 
When the cherry is in the blossom, I'm sure it has no stone, 
When the bird is in the egg, I'm sure it has no bone, 
So you and I in one bed lie and you'll lie next the wall!" 


8. “You must get to me some winter fruit that in December grew, 
You must get to me a silk mantle that weft did ne’er go through, — 
A priest unborn, to make us both in one, 
Before I lie one night with you, at either stock or wall!"’ 


g. ‘My father has some winter fruit that in December grew, 
My mother has a silk mantle that weft did ne'er go through, 
Melchisedek’s a priest unborn, and he'll make us both in one, 
So you and I in one bed lie, and you'll lie next the wall!’ ! 


Two melodies to ‘Captain Wedderburn’s Courtship’’ may be 
found in the Petrie Collection? A charming air recorded by Dr. 
Hudson further attests the acquaintance of Irish singers with this 
ballad.* 


+“ Captain Wedderburn’s Courtship,"’ A, Folk-Songs of the North Atlantic States. 
Words and melody recorded as sung by E. A. S., Boston, Mass., native of County Down, 
Ireland. The singer prefers the arrangement of partial melodies as here printed, allow- 
ing for the repetition as a common refrain, of the line ‘‘ So you and I in one bed lie, and 
you'll lie next the wall.” 

2 Petrie, Nos. 777, 778. 

* The theme is an ancient one. Pelops and David are among the literary forebears of 
William Dixon. 
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THE DUKE OF RUTLAND’S DAUGHTER * 


Of interest also, as showing the wide currency of the ancient ballad 
in Ireland, are the following airs, likewise from the Hudson manuscript. 


(1) LADY ANNISBEL (“Lord Lovell,”” Child, 75) ? 
Mixoly dian. 


A 
- 


(2) OH, STOP YOUR HAND, LORD JUDGE (“ The Maid freed from 
Gallows,’’ Child, 95) 
Mixoly dian. 


4 


(2) = === 


PART II. LATER BALLADS 


I. POLLY OLIVER 


+ 


Down in the west coun-try, Pret-ty Pol-ly did dwell. 
' Hudson MS., No. 704, with the first line of the words,— 
“The Duke of Rutland’s daughter walked out the fields so green." 


* Hudson MS., No. 336. 
* Ibid., No. 355. 
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r 


There was a young sol-dier, he loved her right well. 


T 


re 


Nei-ther fa- ther nor moth -er could makeher false prove. 


She dressed like a sol-dier, and she fol-lowed 


1. Down in the West country, pretty Polly did dwell, 
There was a young Soldier, he loved her right well, 
Neither father nor mother could make her false prove, 
She dressed like a soldier, and she followed her love. 


2. It was early next morning pretty Polly arose, 
She dressed herself up in a suit of men’s clothes, 
And off to her true love away she does go, 

On her father’s best charger like a trooper did ride. 


3. She rode all alone, till she came to the town, 
Where then she put up at the sign of the Crown, 
The first that came in was a good English Lord, 
And the next was the Captain, pretty Polly’s true love. 


4. She handed him a letter from under her glove, 
Saying, ‘‘ Here is a letter from Polly, your love, 
And under the seal, there’s a guinea to be found, 
That you and your men may drink Polly’s health round.” 


5. Pretty Polly being drowsy, she hung down her head, 
She ordered a candle to light her to bed, 
“I've a bed,” said the Captain, ‘‘ where I lie at my ease, 
And you may lie with me, countryman, if you please.” 


6. ‘‘For to lie with the Captain is a dangerous thing, 
And I, a poor soldier, must fight for my King, 
I must fight for my King, by land, sea, and shore, 
Here’s a health to pretty Polly, such girls I adore!” 


7. Early next morning, pretty Polly arose, 
And dressed herself up in a suit of her own clothes, 
And off to the Captain away she does go, 
Saying, ‘“‘Here’s your Polly from Carlow, and royal true love!" 


8. Now Polly has got married and lives at her ease, 
She goes out when she wil!s, and comes in when she please, 
She has left her old parents in grief for to mourn, 
He'd give hundreds and thousands for Polly’s return.' 


1 “Polly Oliver," D, Folk-Songs of the North Atlantic States. Sung by E. A. S., 
Boston, Mass., native of County Down, Ireland. 
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2. THE LOVE TOKEN! 


(1)? 


(2) 


~ 


1. I was once to a nobleman’s wedding, 
'T was of a young damsel that had proved unkind, 
And when she began to think of that wedding, 
Her former true love ran through her mind. 


2. The wedding supper being over, 
Every one was to sing a song, 
The first that began was her old true lover, 
And unto her did the song belong. 


3. “Love, here is a ring that once was broken, 
You broke it in two on yonder plain, 
You gave it to me as a true lover's token, 
And now I'll return it back again.” 


4. The young bride sat at the head of the table, 
And every line she marked right well, 
At length and at length she could bear it no longer, 
Down at the bridegroom’s feet she fell, 


! Melodies in Petrie, No. 491-5; also Joyce, Old Irish Folk-Music, No. 413; a Missouri 
version of the words, in Popular Song in Missouri (H. M. Belden, Herrig’s Archiv, vol. 
cxx, pp. 70-71). Professor Kittredge informs me the ballad is current in the South. 

? Hudson MS., No. 697, with the first stanza as follows:— 

“Last night I went to a noble fine wedding, 
The fair maid, she prov’d unkind, 
And then she began to think of her losses, 
Her former true love still running in her mind. 


Chorus. 


And then she began to think upon her losses, 
Her former true love still running in her mind. 


* “The Love Token,” A, Folk-Songs of the North Atlantic States. From MS. of P. D., 
aged 80, South Windham, Me. 1907. 
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5. Saying, “Kind sir, one wish I ask you, 
It is that this boon you'll crave to me, 
That I this night may lie with my mammy, 
To-morrow night I'll lie with thee!” 


6. No sooner said than it was granted, 
She went weeping and sighing to her bed, 
So early, early the very next morning, 
They woke and found the young bride dead. 


This ballad is one of a large number based on the familiar theme 
of “‘ The Returned Lover,”’ which exists in popular tradition in many 
different forms. Though not by any means absent from the ancient 
ballad, it isa theme much more in evidence in later balladry. Possibly 
“The Love Token” may be a relic of an ancient ballad now extinct. 

Whereas space admits not of printing more than a few of the 
Hudson airs, the following, as characteristically Irish, will not admit of 
omission : — 

(1) WILLY RILEy? 


(2) JOHNNY DOYLE? 


One may note, as special features of Irish music, the peculiar arrange- 
ment of the partial melodies,‘ and the Irish cadence, being the thrice- 


! See my article, “A Garland of Ballads,"’ Journal of American Folk- Lore, vol. xxiii, 
No. 90. 

? Hudson MS., No. 275. 

3 Ibid., No. 436. 

* See my article, ‘‘Folk-Music in America,’’ Journal of American Folk- Lore, vol. xxii. 
No. 83. 
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repeated closing note, wonderfully effective to the ear when a melody 
of this sort is played or sung. It may not be too much to say that 
herein appears to lie one of the more mechanical means, at least, by 
which the Muse of Eire is able so irresistibly to charm us. The Irish 
cadence is also found in certain Scotch airs; notably, ‘‘ Bonny Dundee.” 
This is, however, probably but evidence of Irish origin. 

To Irish folk-singers, at least in the Northern States, we owe the 
presence of a large part of the folk-song current in this country. The 
actual amount is furthermore being steadily increased. Every ship- 
load of Irish immigrants brings its quota of folk-singers. Yet very 
few Irish songs have become Americanized, — due doubtless to the 
exile’s love of his native country. Two, however, are notable excep- 
tions. Of these, one, a song of the camp, entitled ‘‘ The Unfortunate 
Rake,” is in its original form, as found on Such broadsides, too vulgar 
to reprint here. Joyce traces it in Ireland as far back as 1790.1 In 
its re-created, Americanized form, it is well known from Pennsylvania 
westward and southward as ‘‘ The Cowboy’s Lament,” purged of 
unpleasant matter.*? The other song is as follows: 


1. ‘Madam, I have come to court ye, 
If your favor I could gain, 
If you highly entertain me, 
I will surely call again. 


1 Old Irish Folk-Music, No. 442; also Hudson MS., No. 566. 
? A remarkable instance of communal re-creation,— 


THE UNFORTUNATE RAKE (Such broadside) 


““Muffle your drums, play your pipes merrily, 
Play the dead march, as you go along, 
And fire your guns right over my coffin, 
There goes an unfortunate lad to his home.” 


THE COWBOY'S LAMENT (J. A. Lomax, Cowboy Songs, p. 75) 


“Then swing your rope slowly, and rattle your spurs lowly, 
And give a wild whoop as you carry me along, 
And in the grave throw me, and roll the sod o'er me, 
For I'm a young cowboy, and I know I've done wrong.” 


Re-creation in America has replaced the coarse vices of the dissolute soldier with the 
plainsman’s less offensive weakness for poker and whiskey. 
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Chorus 
With my 20, 18, 16, 14, 12, 10, 8, 6, 4, 2, and 1, 
With my 19, 17, 15, 13, 11, 9, 7, 5, 3, and 1. 
2. ‘Madam, I have gold and silver, 
Madam, I have house and land, 
Madam, I have worldly treasures, 


3. “What care I for your gold and silver, 
What care I for your house or land, 
What care I for your ships on the ocean, 
All I want’s a nice young man.” 


4. ‘Round about the wheel of fortune, 
It goes round and wearies me, 
Young men’s ways are so uncertain, 
Sad experience teaches me!”’! 
This is apparently the original of ‘‘ The Quaker Courtship,” current 
in many different versions, one of which, never before printed, may 
here be included for comparison.? 
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1. ‘Molly dear, I've come a-courting, 
Hum, hum, hi-ho-hum! 
’T is for labor I’m now sporting, 
Hum, hum, hi-ho-hum!” 


2. “I want none of your love nor money, 
Hi-d-le linktum, hi-o-a, 
I want a man will call me ‘ Honey,’ 
Hi-d-le linktum, hi-o-a.” 


3. “Here's a ring cost forty shillings, 
Thee may have it, if thee’s willing!” 


4. “I want none of your rings nor money, 
I want a man will call me ‘ Honey’!"’* 


' Sung by S. C., Boston, Mass., native of County Tyrone, Ireland. 
2? Sung by R. B. C., Newbury, Vt. 
* See also my article, “Some Traditional Songs,"’ Journal of American Folk- Lore, 


Jan., 1905, pp. 55-56. 
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Of the actual amount of Irish folk-music in circulation, it is im- 
possible to form more than a very cautious estimate. Allowing for 
the possibility that in Boston alone are several hundred folk-singers,' 
each with an average repertory of twenty-five songs, it appears that 
the total number of melodies current in our midst may run high into 
the thousands. Extended research would certainly bring notable 
results, — illuminative too, if one would know more of the origin of 
folk-music in general.2 This, however, is the least motive. One 
should seek, not to be instructed, but to be delighted; and though, to 
the world at large, Irish folk-music remains still much as a light hidden 
under a bushel, two Irish airs have been sung all over the globe. The 
one is our own “ Yankee Doodle,” derived from the same source as 
the melody known in Ireland under the title ‘‘ All the Way to Galway ;’’* 
the other is the well-known hymn-tune, ‘‘ Bethany,” a set of the air 
to which Thomas Moore wrote “ Oft in the Stilly Night.”"* So much, 
at least, the world owes to the Muse of Eire. 

307 HUNTINGTON AVENUE, 
Boston, Mass. 


! Every singer of a folk-song is a folk-singer. E. R. (Sligo) sings twenty-five; E. A. S. 
(Down), over fifty; S. C. (Tyrone), about forty. 

2 See my article, ““The Origin of Folk-Melodies,"" Journal of American Folk- Lore, 
vol. xxiii, pp. 440-445. 

4 Petrie, No. 849; also Hudson MS., No. 405. 

‘ Except for two measures, the difference between the hymn-tune and the familiar 
set of “Oft in the Stilly Night’’ is far less than the difference between the latter and a set 
of the same melody in O'Neill's Music of Ireland (No. 219)—scarce more than a difference 
of key and association. 
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NEW BALLAD TEXTS 


BY PHILLIPS BARRY, A.M. 


TuHE following texts of six old ballads are from my collection, made 
during the years 1903-11. 


I, THE FALSE KNIGHT UPON THE ROAD! (Child, 3) 


1. ‘What have you in your bottle, my dear little lad?" 
Quo the fol fol Fly on the road, 
“T have some milk for myself for to drink!” 
Said the child, who was seven years old.” 


In this text the words “ fol fol Fly "’ are very likely corrupted from 
“ foul, foul Fiend; ”’ that is, the Devil. Fragmentary as it is, the text 
is interesting as attesting the survival, in America, of a ballad sup- 
posed to be long extinct, and, furthermore, as retaining a form of the 
theme more primitive than that of Motherwell’s version. 


2. LADY ISABEL AND THE ELF-KNIGHT (Child, 4) 


1. So she took some of her father’s gold, 
And some of her mother’s pelf, 
And the two best horses in her father’s stable, 


2. She mounted on a milk-white steed, 
And William upon a bay, 
And they left her father’s palace, 
. . « hours before it was day. 


3. ““Dismount, dismount, my bonny Goldin, 
Dismount you must for me, 
Eleven King’s daughters have I drowned here, 
And you the twelfth shall be!" 


4. “ Take off, take off yon broidered gown, 
And hang it on yonder pine, 
For it is too good and too costly a robe, 
For to rot in the salt sea brine!” 


5. ‘Then turn yourself all round about, 
To the green leaves on the tree, 
For it does not become a seemly man, 
A naked woman to see.” 


' Sung before 1870, in Fort Kent, Me., by a French girl who could speak very little 
English, as learned from an illiterate Irish family. 

2“ The False Knight upon the Road,” A, Folk-Songs of the North Alla ntic States 
recollected by M. L. F., Portland, Me., Oct. 16, 1907. 
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. He turned himself all round about, 


To the green leaves on the tree, 
She clasped her arms about his waist, 
And flung him into the sea. 


. “Some help, some help, my bonny Goldin,” — 


“No help you will get from me, 
You thought to have drowned me here, 
Instead it your grave shal) be!” 


. She mounted on her milk-white steed, 


In her hand she led the bay, 
And she arrived at her father’s palace, 
Three hours before it was day. 


From the cagement where he lay, 
“Oh, where is your lovely William, 
Who last night stole you away?” 


“Oh, hush, oh, hush, my bonny parrot, 
Oh, hush you must for me, 


To-day you got but one handful of grots, 
To-morrow you shall have three!” 


11. Then up spake the King, 
From his chamber where he lay, 
“Oh, what is the matter, my bonny parrot, 
That you prattle so long before day?” 


12. ‘‘The cat, she came to my cagement door, 
Thinking to devour me, 
So I called out to bonny Goldin, 
For to drive the cat away.”’? 


3. LORD RANDALL (Child, 12) 


1. ““What had you for dinner, my handsome fine boy? 
What had you for dinner, my heart’s loving joy?” 
“T had bread, meat and poison, mother make my bed now, 
For I'm sick to the heart, and I want to lie down.” 


2. ‘‘What is it you leave to your father, my handsome fine boy? 
What is it you leave to your father, my heart’s loving joy?” 
“*My horses and hounds, mother make my bed now, 

For I'm sick to the heart, and I want to lie down.” 


3. “What is it you leave to your brother, my handsome fine boy? 
What is it you leave to your brother, my heart's loving joy?" 
““My dog and my gun, mother make my bed now, 

For I’m sick to the heart, and I want to lie down.” 


‘Lady Isabel and the Elf-Knight,’’ K, Folk-Songs of the North Atlantic States, 
from M. A. K., Boston, Mass., in whose family (Irish) it has been traditional for gener- 
ations. 
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4. “What is it you leave to your sister, my handsome fine boy? 
What is it you leave to your sister, my heart’s loving joy?” 
“My houses and lands, mother make my bed now, 

For I’m sick to the heart and I want to lie down.” 


5. “‘What is it you leave to your mother, my handsome fine boy? 
What is it you leave to your mother, my heart’s loving joy?” 
“The gates of Heaven open, mother, make my bed now, 

For I’m sick to the heart, and I want to lie down.” 


6. ‘What is it you leave to your wife, my handsome fine boy? 
What is it you leave to your wife, my heart's loving joy?” 
| “The gates of Hell open, mother make my bed now, 
For I'm sick to the heart, and I want to lie down.” 


i 7. “Where will you be buried, now, Johnny, my man, 

i Where will you be buried, my own loving son?” 
“Above in the churchyard, mother J'll take a long sleep, 
With a stone at my head, and a sod at my feet.’” 


4. THE GYPSY LADDIE (Child, 200) 


I 


1. The Gypsy came to the lady’s gate, 
And O, but he sang bonnie, 
He sang to the maids till their ears did ring, 
And charmed the heart of the lady. 


2. Then she came tripping down the stairs, 
. With her maids all before her, 
: A glass of wine in every hand, 
To welcome the Gypsy rover. 


3. She gave to him the nutmeg fine, 
She gave to him the ginger, 
She gave to him a far better thing, 
The gold ring off her finger. 


4. “Will you go with me, my dear?” he said, 
“Will you go with me, my honey? 
For by the sword that hangs by my side, 


You shall not want for money! 


5. Then when her lord came home at night, 
Inquiring for his lady, 
One of the maids made this reply, 
“She’s gone with the Gypsy Davy!”’ 


6. ““Come saddle me the brown,” he said, 
“The black is not so speedy, 
I have ridden all day, and I'll ride all night, 
Till I find out my lady!” 


'** Lord Randall,"" W, Folk-Songs of the North Atlantic States, from G., Brunswick, 
Me., native of Ireland. The seventh stanza evidently does not belong to the same ver- 
sion of the ballad as stanzas 1-6. 
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7. He rode till he came to the wide water, 
It was both deep and muddy, 
It made the tears trickle down his cheeks, 
When he beheld his lady. 


8. “Could you forsake your house and home, \ 
Could you forsake your baby, :. 
Could you forsake your own wedded lord, | 
And go with the Gypsy Davy?” 


g. ‘Yes, I'll forsake my house and home, 
Yes, I'll forsake my baby, 
Yes, I'll forsake my own wedded lord, 
And go with the Gypsy Davy.” 


10. “Last night I lay in a warm feather bed 

My true love lay beside me, 
To-night I'll lie in the misty mountains, 
With the Gypsies all around 


(In two copies, referred to as a and 8, from which the following 
text is made up.) 


gs. 1. The Gyspy Davie came over the hills, 
Came over the eastern valley, 
He sang till he made the green woods ring, 
And charmed the heart of a lady. 


8. 2. The lord, returning home at night, 
Inquired for his lady, 

The maid to this replied, ig 

“She's gone with the Gypsy Davie.” 


8. 3. “Go harness me my coal black steed, 
The grey is not so speedy, 

I rode all day, and I'll ride all night, ) 

Till | overtake my lady. 


8. 4. He rode till he came to the muddy water's side, 
It looked so dark and dreary, 
Till there he espied his bonny, bonny bride, 
By the side of the Gypsy Davie. 


8. 5. ‘Would you forsake your home and friends, 
Would you forsake your baby, 
Would you forsake your own wedded lord, 
And go with a Gypsy Davie?” 


a. 6. “Yes, I'll forsake my home and friends, 
Yes, I'll forsake my baby, 
Yes, I'll forsake my own wedded lord, 
And go with the Gypsy Davy!” 


1“ The Gypsy Laddie,”” K, Folk-Songs of the North Atlantic States, from M. E. H., i 
St. Mary's, Pa., April 1, 1907. 
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Bs. 7. “I never loved you in my life, 
I never loved my baby, 
I never loved my home and friends, 
But I love my Gypsy Davie!” 


8. 8. “Last night I slept in a warm, soft bed, 
And in my arms, my baby, 
To-night I'll lie on the cold, cold ground, 
Beside of my Gypsy Davie.” ! 


5. THE FARMER'S CURST WIFE (Child, 278) 
1? 


1. There was an old man who lived in the West, 
Who had a wife was none of the best. 
With a right leg, left leg, 
Upper leg, under leg, 
Over the hills to Rowley. 


[The old man calls for the Devil. He comes, and takes the old woman 


to hell.] 
2. She kicked seven imps into the fire, 
She kicked the old Devil three pegs higher. 


3. The devils, they all began to cry and squall, 
“Take her back, or she'll kill us all!’ 


{The Devil takes her back, saying, — ] 


She beat the Devil and conquered hell!” 


1. The old farmer was ploughing his field one day, 


Sing twice fallal ding, 
Tal-lal-o-day. 

1“ The Gypsy Laddie,"’ O, Folk-Songs of the North Atlantic States, from M. L. F., 
Portland, Me., as sung before 1870, in Fort Kent., Me. @ = copy written down by me 
from dictation, Oct. 16, 1907. 8 = MS. of M. L. F., forwarded, 1908 (stanza 6 is’ 
omitted). The variations between the two copies are slight: in a, stanzas 7 and 8 are 
transposed; the same copy has the refrain, 


O ... i-iddy um iddy Avey 


(1-7) And charmed the heart of a Lady, 

(8) And I'll go with the Gypsy Davy. 
The Farmer's Curst Wife,’’ A, Folk-Songs of the North Atlantic States, from 
J. H. W., Cambridge, Mass., as traditional in the family of a descendant of Roger Williams. 
*“* The Farmer's Curst Wife,"" B, Folk-Songs of the North Atlantic States. MS. of 
H. J. C., Boston, Mass., as recollected by an old soldier, northern part of Penobscot 
County, Maine. Inthe MS., stanzas 2 and 3 are written as one stanza. (Sept. 21, 1910.) 
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2. The old Devil came into his field one day, 
Saying, ‘‘ One of your family I'll carry away.” 


3. “Is it my eldest son you do crave? 


4. “It is not your eldest son I do crave, 
But it’s your old scolding wife I'l! carry away!” 


5. He picked her up into his knapsack, 
And like a brave soldier went sacking his pack. 


6. He carried her till he came to Hell's gate, 
Where he laid her down a spell for to wait. 


7. She up with her foot and kicked nine in the fire, 


8. Then a little imp comes peeping over the wall, 
Saying, ‘“Take her back, or she'll destroy us all!" 


9. He picked her up into his knapsack, 
And like a d—d fool went packing her back. 
She's been through Hell, and she’s ten times worse!"’ 
307 HUNTINGTON AVENUE, 
Boston, Mass. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES 


THe PorpuLaR BALLAD IN AMERICA.— Students of the popular ballad 
are well aware that the history of its tradition in America is compli- 
cated by the broadside question. The following passage from Cotton 
Mather’s Diary, September 29, 1713, is a document in the case: — 

“I am informed, that the Minds and Manners of many People about the 
Countrey are much corrupted, by foolish Songs and Ballads, which the 
Hawkers and Peddlers carry into all parts of the Countrey. By way of 
Antidote, | would procure poetical Composures full of Piety, and such as 
may have a Tendency to advance Truth and Goodness, to be published, and 
scattered into all Corners of the Land. There may be an Extract of some, 
from the excellent Watts’s Hymns.”’ 
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